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Jf  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  cf  telling  unbiassed  trtUh^  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,' they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  i/*  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fsarless.—DE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Letters  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  and 
the  Vatican  Decrees  are  this  week  longer  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  ever,  and,  though  only  one  strictly  new  point 
has  been  raised,  the  controversy  must  be  having  its  natural 
effect  of  first  perplexing  and  then  gradually  clearing  public 
opinion  regarding  the  subjects  in  dispute.  But  perhaps 
more  remarkable  than  the  controversy  itself  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  waged  between  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  laymen. 
The  popular  notion  among  Protestants  has  hitherto  been 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  live  in  a  state  of  unreasoning 
submission  to  their  clergy  in  all  matters  connected  with 
religion,  renouncing  entirely  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
This  loose  notion  must  receive  a  rude  shock  from  the  present 
controversy.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  sacerdotal  disputants  to  show  that  their 
pretensions  are  less  than  the  common  opinion  takes  for 
granted.  Bishop  Ullathome’s  denunciation  of  all  who 
behave  like  Lord  Acton — as  ‘^no  longer  children  of  the 
Church,  and  having  no  right  to  her  sacraments  or  com¬ 
munion  ” — ^will  rather  confirm  that  opinion.  But  the 
general  intelligence,  incapable  of  entering  into  the  subtleties 
of  the  position  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munion,  can  only  infer,  from  the  freedom  with  which  the 
laity  have  entered  into  the  dispute,  that  they,  while 
nominally  professing  submission  to  the  Church  within 
certain  limits,  virtually  exercise  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  in  deciding  what  those  limits  shall  be — claim  at  least 
a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  than  they 
were  popularly  supposed  to  have. 

The  proposition  boldly  laid  down  by  Mgr.  Capel,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  power  is  superior  to  the  civil,  and  de¬ 
fines  and  limits  the  one  and  the  other,”  has  been  formally 
repudiated  by  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell, 
but  in  much  too  general  and  abstract  a  way.  Sir  G.  Bowyer 
admits  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  supreme,  and  there¬ 
fore  superior  to  the  civil  pow’er,”  but  says  that  it  is  so 
*^only  within  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.”  But 
this  leaves  the  question,  abstractly  at  least,  very  much 
where  it  was,  because  it  leaves  uncertain  who  is  to  define 
what  are  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Mr.  F.  H. 
0  Donnell,  who  speaks  of  Mgr.  Capel  with  some  severity,  as 
one  who  “  possesses  eminence  neither  as  a  canonist  nor  as  a 
theologian,”  and  of  his  proposition  as  a  travesty  of  the 
belief  of  Catholics,  is  very  little  more  definite  than  Sir  G. 
Bowyer.  There  should,”  he  says,  “be  no  talk  'about 
superiority  or  inferiority  as  regards  the  Church  and  State. 
The  Church  is  entitled  to  see  that  the  sacramental  obliga¬ 
tions  are  not  impeded  by  legal  regulations.  The  State  is 
^uite  as  much  entitled  to  see  that,  with  the  least  possible 
trespass  on  the  domain  of  religious  convictions,  the  essen¬ 
tial  objects  of  public  order  and  security  are  amply  safe¬ 
guarded  and  guaranteed.”  This  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
tnan  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  the  State  up  to 
*  certain  point,  reserving  the  right  of  a  resistance  if  the 
otate  goes  too  far.  But  it  leaves  untouched  the  question 
^hether,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  an  individual  who  hap¬ 


pens  to  be  a  member  of  both  should  bow  to  the  authonty  of 
the  Church  or  that  of  the  State.  These  abstract  definitiorts 
serve  no  purpose. 

The  only  really  new  point  in  the  Vatican  Decree  contro¬ 
versy  this  week  is  that  raised  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Shee,*  who 
questions  whether  “  the  Vatican  Council  has  in  fact  pro¬ 
nounced  any  decree  whatever  on  the  question  of  Papal 
Infallibility.”  The  decree  spoken  of  as  the  Vatican  Decree, 
is,  Mr.  Shee  contends,  only  a  declaration  of  the  Pope  him¬ 
self,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Council,  and  is  clenched 
only  by  the  Pope’s  anathema,  and  not  by  the  anathema  of 
the  Council.  This  is  an  important  point  for  those  Catholics 
who,  'while  willing  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  strict  faith,  believe  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  as  promulgated  in  the  Vatican  Decree  to  be 
contrary  to  the  previous  teaching  of  the  Church.  And  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Shoe’s  contention  is  rather  confirmed  than 
shaken  by  the  account  of  the  promulgation  given  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Johnson  from  the  Acta  et  Decreta  of  the  Vatican 
Council. 

Her  Majesty  returned  to  London  in  time  to  be  present  on 
Monday  at  what  is  called  the  “  Christening  ”  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh’s  son.  The  theory  of  the  Latin  Church  is 
that  the  Devil  is  in  the  child  until  it  is  scrubbed  out  of 
him  with  cold  water  by  a  man  in  a  surplice,  or  by  any 
other  body  if  there  should  be  any  danger  of  death,  and 
thus  of  the  Devil’s  running  away  with  the  infant.  That 
piece  of  Paganism  still  lives  in  the  English  Church,  and  the 
word  “  christening  ”  is  a  survival,  as  Mr.  Danvin  would 
say,  of  Pagan  ideas  and  rites ;  but,  of  course,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  is  too  sensible  a  man  to  believe  such 
blasphemous  nonsense.  However,  he  went  through  the 
ceremony  quite  gravely.  The  exorcising  operation  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Court  Circular  with  a  pomp  of  diction  which 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  Gibbon’s  ‘  Decline  and  Fall.’  We 
feel  that  the  Civil  List  is  not  thrown  away  when  the  Court 
Circular  records  the  washing  of  a  baby  with  more  stateli¬ 
ness  of  detail  than  Columbus  used  to  announce  the  discovery 
of  America. 

The  crisis  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  is  exciting 
almost  as  much  interest  and  discussion  as  the  strife  of  the 
political  parties.  Last  week  the  representatives  of  the 
Liberals  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Cumont,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship,  and  they  argued  that,  neither  by  the 
law  of  1802  nor  by  the  decree  of  1852 — which  are  the 
Charters  of  the  Church — ^had  the  majority  of  the  Synod 
any  right  to  impose  a  new  theological  test.  At  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  that  argument  has  been  formally 
stated  in  a  memorial  by  M.  Jalabert,  Professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  at  Nancy,  and  Pastor  Viguie,  President  of 
the  Nismes  Consistory,  two  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party.  After  pleading  that  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  is  illegal,  they  contend  that,  if  the  Evangelicals  will 
not  remain  in  the  same  Church  with  them,  the  State  is 
bound  to  deal  out*  equal  measures  to  both  the  parties. 
What  the  Evangelicals  want  is  simply  to  drive  out  the 
Liberals,  to  take  their  places  of  worship  from  them,  and  to 
appropriate  the  whole  grant  which  the  Church  receives 
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from  the  State,  leaving  them  to  aek  the  State  for  a  new 
endowment.  But  the  Liberals  insist  that  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  churches  and  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  funds  which  come  from  the  national  exchequer. 
The  demand  is  the  more  just  because  the  Liberals  have 
forty-two  consistories  and  370,000  members,  while  the 
Orthodox  party  is  said  to  have  only  250,000  members, 
although  it  accidentally  gained  a  majority  in  the  Sjmod. 


That  an  election  petition  should  follow  an  election  at 
Stroud  is  inevitable.  Stroud  exists  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  meaning  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 
Act.  There  have  been  no  fewer  than  four  petitions  in  nine 
months  against  Parhamentary  returns  from  that  interesting 
nest  of  bribery.  The  voters  insist  on  being  bought,  and 
spotless  political  virtue  becomes  terribly  grimy  in  the  course 
of  canvassing.  The  present  petition  is  against  the  return 
Mr.  Brand,  son  of  the  Speaker.  As  the  inquiry  is  still 
proceeding,  we  say  nothing  about  the  evidence.  But  we 
may  suggest  that,  as  bribery  is  inevitable  at  Stroud,  it  would 
be  well  to  appoint  a  Stroud  election  judge.  He  would  have 
plenty  to  do. 


M.  de  Cumont  has  laid  the  Memorial  before  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  but  no  answer  will  be  given  until  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
Assembly  that  must  give  the  final  decision,  because  it  in¬ 
volves  a  question  of  expenditure.  We  fear,  however,  that 
it  will  not  be  debated  with  a  nice  regard  for  the  demands 
of  justice.  It  happens  that  nearly  all  the  Evangelicals  are 
Royalists,  and  nearly  all  the  Liberals  are  Republicans. 
The  relatives  and  representatives  of  M.  Guizot  will  lead  the 
one  party,  and  they  may  be  powerfully  aided  by  General 
Chabaud-Latour,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  is  an 
ardent  Protestant,  and  he  was  a  leader  of  the  victorious 
party  in  the  Sjmod.  The  Liberals  will  have  equally  zealous 
chiefs,  and  they  will  have  at  their  command  the  whole  of 
the  Republican  party.  Indeed,  even  the  Voltaireans  are 
Hinging  themselves  into  the  struggle  with  as  much  energy 
as  if  it  involved  the  fate  of  the  ^ptennate.  M.  Edmond 
About  has  written  several  brilliant  articles  on  the  subject 
in  the  Vix-ncuvieme  Siecle,  full  of  bitter  attacks  on  the 
memory  of  M.  Guizot,  whose  life,  he  says,  was  too  long 
for  others  and  for  himself.”  Guizot,  he  adds,  had  the  same 
end  as  Michel  Le  Tellier,  the  fatal  Minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  signed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


Mr.  AUanson  Picton,  in  a  conference  of  the  Liberation 
Society  at  Bristol,  has  pointed  cut  that  the  principles  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  laid  down  in  his  Expostrdation  may  cany 
him  far  towards  a  policy  of  Disestablishment.  That  is 
quite  true.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  may  not  see  to  what 
end  his  reasoning  must  lead.  He  has  usually  made  steps 
to  Liberalism  by  laying  down  larger  principles  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  require,  and  then  gradually  seeing  that, 
since  he  had  gone  so  far,  he  must  go  further.  Such  was 
the  process  that  led  him  to  demand  Parliamentary  Reform ; 
and  the  same  process  may  now  lead  him  to  demand  Dis¬ 
establishment. 


On  Thursday,  a  large  deputation  from  several  leading 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  England  waited  on  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating 
against  certain  clauses  of  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  England  and  EngUsh  merchants,  and, 
apparently,  of  demanding  the  authoritative  interference 
of  the  Irnperial  Government  on  their  behalf.  According 
to  their  interpretation  of  the  proposed  treaty,  it  would 
seem  that  certain  articles  would  be  admitted  from  the 
United  States  into  the  Dominion  free  of  duty,  while  articles 
of  the  same  kind  would  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  tariff 
when  imported  from  England  into  Canada.  This — 
the  representatives  of  the  English  Chamber  of  Commerce 
assert — would  be  imfair,  and  wholly  inadmissible  by 
this  country.  Lord  Derby  endorses  this  assertion, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  proves  that  the  treaty  would 
not  have  the  effect  so  much  deprecated  by  the  deputation. 
According,  therefore,  to  the  view  to  which  the  Foreign 
Secretary  gave  his  assent,  England  would  be  justified  in 
using  her  Imperial  authority  to  prevent  one  of  her  colonies 
from  arranging  its  trade  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  for 
itself,  simply  ^cause  that  arrangement  would  be  remotely 
injuiious  to  English  commercial  interests.  Surely  that  is 
not  the  way  to  give  a  colony  self-reliance  or  independence, 
or  to  afford  it  justice  and  fair  dealing ;  but  it  is  the  way  to 
exasperate  it  against  a  country  which  sacrifices  everything 
to  its  own  interests. 


The  trial  of  M.  Clement  Duvemois  has  ended  in  a 
that  he  was  guilty  of  having  swindled  the  Territorial  Ban 
of  Spain,  and  he  has  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1, 
francs  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Jauret,  anot  er 
of  the  prisoners,  is  fined  500  francs,  and  is  to  be  impnson 
for  twelve  months.  Rasetti  and  Caperon,  who  were  t  e 
chief  scoundrels,  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  but 
been  sentenced  in  their  absence  to  pay  a  fine  of 
francs  each  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years.  The  o  e 
defendants,  Alexandre  Duvemois,  Barre,  and  M.  Former  t 
who  was  once  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  n^ 
been  acquitted.  The  punishment  of  Duvemois  is  a  ^ 
ending  to  a  career  that  once  promised  to  be  bnl  • 
Beginning  as  a  Liberal  journalist,  he  attracted  the  atten  m 
of  the  late  Emperor,  was  offered  the  bribe  of  official  favou» 
and  took  it.  He  became  an  official  scribe,  an  officia 
didate,  and  an  official  deputy.  The  Emperor  had  a  mg 
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idea  of  his  powers  as  an  administrator,  and  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  Government  of  M.  Ollivier. 
It  was  he  who  victualled  Paris  before  the  siege,  and  he  did 
the  work  well.  But  he  had  shown  what  moi^  stuff  he  was 
made  of  when  he  sold  his  pen  to  the  Empire,  and  he 
merely  followed  the  example  of  other  Imperialist  Ministers 
in  trying  to  make  a  fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  pro¬ 
cesses  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  honesty.  The  pity  is 
not  so  much  that  he  has  been  convicted,  as  that  some  other 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  late  Empire  have  escaped.  His  game 
of  pillage  was  trifling  when  compared  with  theirs. 

The  National  Assembly  is  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
session  is  expected  to  be  of  critical  importance.  The 
Ministry  seem  disposed  to  throw  on  the  Chamber  the  work 
of  organising  the  ^ptennate,  and  the  task  will  doubtless  be 
undertaken  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  is  to  be  made  the 
President  of  the  Eight  Centre,  in  the  room  of  the  Due 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier.  As  we  explain  in  another  column, 
the  Left  Centre  will  bring  forward  M.  Casimir-Perier’s 
scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the  Republic.  A  few  ex¬ 
treme  Republicans  may  refuse  to  support  a  plan  which 
recognises  the  constituent  powers  of  the  Assembly.  Thirty 
or  forty  of  the  Legitimists  will  oppose  the  scheme  of  the 
Right  because  they  insist  on  having  the  King,  the  whole 
King,  and  nothing  but  the  King.  It  would  be  sanguine 
indeed  to  expect  tl\i>t  such  an  Assembly  will  organise  any¬ 
thing,  and  on-lookers  would  do  well  to  rely  on  the  French 
maxim,  that  nothing  happens  but  the  unforeseen. 

Some  statistics  of  desertion  contained  in  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  letter  from  Mr.  Holms  form  a  suggestive  commentary 
on  the  inspired  announcement  that  “Recruiting  for  the 
Army  generally  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.”  When  lately  treating  of  Army 
Reform,  we  stated  that  under  the  present  system  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  obtain  and  retain  recruits.  The  first 
part  of  this  allegation  was  proved  by  the  last  annual  Report 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting ;  the  second  by  the 
number  of  desertions  in  1873  which  we  roughly  estimated 
at  6,000.  From  official  sources  Mr.  Holms  shows  this 
estimate,  which  has  been  considered  an  exaggeration,  is 
below  the  mark.  In  that  year  934  men  deserted  from  the 
Cavalry,  1,868  from  the  Artillery,  131  from  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  3,569  from  the  Infantry,  giving  a  total  of 
6,502  desertions  against  16,760  enlistments  during  the 
same  period.  As  the  communique  may,  however,  have 
been  intended  to  apply  solely  to  this  year,  Mr.  Holms 
shows,  from  authentic  sources,  that  the  same  state  of  things 
continues.  Up  to  the  end  of  October,  840  desertions  were 
recorded  in  the  Ca%Tilry,  1,780  in  the  Artillery,  138  in  the 
Engineers,  and  2,806  in  the  Infantry,  against  768,  1,648, 
113,  and  2,565  in  the  several  branches  of  the  service  to 
the  same  date  last  year.  In  other  words,  the  total  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1874  is  5,564,  or  a  monthly 
average  of  556,  against  5,094,  or  a  monthly  average  of  509, 
in  1873.  With  these  startling  facts  in  existence  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  authorised  announcement  regarding  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  recruiting  service.  Colonel  Anson  may  be 
pardoned  for  his  scepticism  about  the  trustworthiness  of 
official  documents.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion  whether  the  Army  generally  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  and  the  Inspector-Generd  of  Recruiting,  or 
whoever  authorised  the  statement  in  question,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  hold  his  own.  But  to  most  people,  the  occurrence 
of  5,564  desertions  in  ten  months  will  appear  anything  but 
a  proof  that  our  military  system  is  perfect.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  so,  but  the  public  would  like  to  have  some  better 
guarantee  of  the  fact  than  an  assurance  bearing  no  signa¬ 
ture.  If  the  recruiting  service  is  really  working  well,  why 
should  not  the  Inspector-General  say  so  openly  ?  Covert 
communications  to  the  press  are  apt  to  beget  mistrust, 
when  no  reason  exists  for  preserving  the  incognito  of  their 
authors. 


TAXATION  OF  THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  we  do  not  stand  so  entirely 
alone  as  we  had  at  first  expected  in  our  uneasy  suspicion 
that  the  large  corporate  revenues  of  the  rich  City  Companies 
are  not  devoted  either  to  the  best  purposes,  or  even  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  Even 
the  Daily  Telegraph — a  paper  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
its  energy  in  attacking  abuses — ^has  begun  to  sound  a  some¬ 
what  uncertain  note,  and  to  warn  these  “  Ancient  Guilds  ” 
that  troubles  are  very  possibly  in  store  for  them.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Telegraph  is  very  properly  anxious  for  a  reform 
of  the  Government  of  London,  and  sees  that  the  real 
obstacle  to  any  such  reform  lies  not  as  is  commonly  supposed 
in  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  which  is  as  a  whole  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  body,  but  in  the  Companies,  which,  keeping 
themselves  carefully  in  the  background,  exercise  an  unset  n 
and  mysterious  but  yet  very  powerful  influence,  being 
above  all  things  anxious  to  have  as  little  change  as  possible, 
and  most  apprehensive  lest  the  strong  light  of  publicity 
should  be  thrown  upon  their  incomes  and  their  doings. 
“The  Corporation  of  London,”  says  our  contemporary, 
“  periodically  publishes  its  accounts  and  submits  its  balance 
sheet  to  the  most  searching  public  audit.  The  wealthy 
Companies,  save  in  veiy  rare  instances,  keep  their  financial 
affairs  to  themselves,  manage  their  estates,  and  administer 
their  trusts  in  their  own  fashion,  and  according  to  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  The  public  are  ignorant  whether  these 
very  exclusive  guilds  have  eighteenpence  or  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  a-year ;  whether  their  real  property 
comprises  thousands  of  acres  of  the  fattest  land  in  Ireland, 
or  whether  they  have  no  real  property  at  all.  The  public 
cannot  bear  any  ill-will  towards  the  City  Companies,  for 
they  possess  scarcely  any  information  as  to  the  elements 
of  wffich  those  associations  really  consist,  and  what  they 
really  mean.  That  information,  however,  is  assuredly 
needed,  and  should  be  promptly  forthcoming,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  at  large  but  for  that  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  themselves.  We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  our 
great  incorporated  guilds  are  worthy  of  the  same  brilliant 
applause  as  was  bestowed  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  on  the 
Corporation  of  London.”  When  the  Telegraph  talks  thus 
significantly  it  is  getting  high  time  for  the  Companies  to 
consider  their  position. 

Meantime  a  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “X,”  and 
whose  letter  we  publish  in  another  column,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  landed  estates  of  these  wealthy  corpora¬ 
tions  are  held  in  perpetual  trust  for  corporate  purposes,  and 
consequently  altogether  escape  the  operation  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  duty.  Our  correspondent  assumes  that  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  thus  held  in  mortmain  must  amount  to 
many  millions  per  annum.  We  have  no  Domesday  book,  as 
we  ought  to  have,  and  an  exact  estimate  is  consequently 
out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hold 
between  them,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  recent 
Commission,  no  less  an  amount  than  319,716  jicres  of  land 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  may  very  s  dely  assume 
that  the  City  Companies  hold  quite  as  much,  if  not  more. 
Then  there  are,  Asides,  our  hospitals,  our  largo  public 
endowed  schools,  our  almshouses,  and  a  whole  number  of 
lesser  and  miscellaneous  charities,  all  of  which  derive  the 
major  part  of  their  income  from  land.  In  almost  every 
case  this  land  has  of  course  enormously  increased  in  value 
since  it  was  first  acquired  under  the  original  bequest,  and  is 
capable  of  still  larger  increase  in  the  future,  and  our 
correspondent  is  probably  right  in  assuming  that  the 
unearned  increment,  especially  where  it  is  impossible  to 
devote  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  original  trust,  is  not  always 
put  to  the  best  possible  use.  We  believe  that  Bideford 
Bridge,  in  Devon,  was  originally  endowed  with  two  small 
fields,  out  of  the  rent  of  which  its  repairs  were  to  bo  paid. 
These  fields  now  underlie  the  busiest  part  of  all  Bideford, 
and  tlie  trustees  of  the  bridge  have  built  schools,  repaired 
churches,  apprenticed  children,  and  otherwise  put  the 
income  to  go^  use.  Had  they  been  a  City  Company  they 
would  have  confined  themselves  to  keeping  the  bridge  in 
repair,  and  would  have  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
income  to  big  dinners.  It  is  indeed  notorious  that  the  City 
Companies,  with  but  a  very  few  honourable  exceptions. 
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We  know  now  everything  about  the  two  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  reports  of  the  Charitv 
Commission  are  full  of  information  of  a  similar  kind 
What  we  now  want  to  know  is  how  much  land  is  held  bv 
the  City  Companies,  what  revenue  it  yields,  upon  what 
trust  it  is  held,  of  what  improvements  it  is  capable  and 
what  its  value  is  hkely  to  be  twenty  years  hence.  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  have  given  a  balance-sheet 
in  which  they  account  for  every  farthing  of  their  income^ 
Will  the  Drapers’  and  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  furnish  a 
similar  return  ?  Or  if  such  a  return  is  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  they  use  their  interest  to  oppose 
it  ?  We  know  what  Baliol  does  with  its  money.  Why 
should  we  not  know  what  the  Goldsmiths  do  ?  If  it  be 
really  true  that  their  income  is  devoted  to  useful  purposes, 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  an  investigation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  private  accounts  will  not  bear 
public  inspection,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
reconsider  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  at  present  allowed 
to  hold  their  large  landed  estates.  University  Reform  is 
now  worked  quite  dry.  We  know  everything  about  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  down  to  the  smallest  item  in 
their  expenditure.  The  turn  of  the  City  Companies  must 
inevitably  come  next,  and  it  can  hardly  be  deferred  beyond 
the  next  General  Election. 


regard  their  duty  as  trustees  to  be  strictly  limited  by  the 
precise  terms  of  the  original  trust,  and  consider  the  unearned 
increment  to  be  fairly  their  own.  If  a  field  is  left  them 
with  a  charge  to  pay  out  of  it  thirty  shillings  a-year  each 
to  two  deserving  old  women,  the  two  old  women  get  their 
thirty  shillings  with  the  strictest  and  most  scrupulous 
regularity.  But  if  the  field  happens  to  be,  or  rather  to 
have  once  been,  in  the  very  centre  of  Finsbury,  and  now 
brings  in  not  three  pounds  a-year  but  three  thousand,  the 
Company  regards  the  extra  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  as  its  own  legitimate  perquisite,  to  be  devoted 
by  it  to  those  corporate  purposes  ”  which  have  made  “  the 
noble  hospitality  of  our  City  Companies  ”  a  household 
word. 

Of  the  inequality  between  succession  and  legacy  duty  we 
have  often  spoken  before,  and  the  matter  is  indeed  so  simple 
that  it  has  only  to  be  stated,  as  our  correspondent  states  it, 
to  demonstrate  the  injustice  that  such  a  system  of  pro¬ 
tecting  realty,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  restrictive 
tax  upon  personalty  must  naturally  work.  What  possible 
distinction  there  is  between  an  estate  in  land  and  an  estate 
in  stock  that  the  successor  should  pay  upon  his  life  interest 
only  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  upon  the  full  value 
of  the  capital,  is  more  than  any  political  economist  can 
understand,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain  why 
realty  should  pay  no  probate.  The  stock  reason  usually 
given  is  of  course  that  land  has  so  many  burdens  of  its  own 
that  it  is  only  rightyit  should  be  exempted  from  a  portion 
of  that  taxation  to  which  property  in  its  personal  and 
consequently  more  available  fonn  is  very  properly  subject ; 
and  there  would  be  very  considerable  force  in  this,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  these  so-called  “  burdens  on  land  ”  had 
any  existence  outside  the  imagination  of  landholders. 
There  is  something  to  be  said,  no  doubt,  in  favour  of  the 
existing  rule  by  which  succession  duty  on  land  is  payable 
by  instalments.  If  a  man  comes  into  a  sum  of  stock,  he 
can  of  course  sell  some  of  it  and  pay  his  legacy  duty  at 
once,  and  he  has  indeed  no  right  to  ask  for  delay.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  insist  that  he  should  either  at  once  pay 
his  succession  duty,  or  else  maim  his  estate  by  selling  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  open  market ;  and  as  land,  unlike 
])ersonalty,  cannot  very  well  fly  away,  it  is  not  at  all 
inetjuitable  that  the  succession  duty  should  be  made,  as  it 
is,  a  first  charge  upon  it,  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 
Beyond  this  concession  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
inheritor  of  land  should  not  pay  quite  as  large  a  percentage 
as  the  inheritor  of  stock. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  our  correspondent  calls 
attention,  is  not  so  much  the  unfair  distinction  between 
legacy  and  succession  duty  as  the  fact  that  land  held  in 
mortmain  escapes  taxation  altogether.  A  corporation 


THE  REPUBLICANS  AND  THE  ROYALISTS. 

The  French  Royalists  had  so  little  hope  of  winning 
seats  in  the  Municipal  Councils  last  Sunday  that  they 
advised  their  friends  to  stay  at  home ;  yet  even  they 
scarcely  expected  the  Republican  victory  to  be  so  decisive. 
In  the  towns  it  has  been  overwhelming.  The  greater  cities 
have  not  only  filled  the  Councils  with  Republicans,  but 
have  rejected  every  candidate  who  was  suspected  of  the 
slightest  leaning  towards  the  slightest  compromise  with 
the  Right.  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  and  all  the  other 
great  centres  of  intelligence  have  declared  that  they  favour 
the  trenchant  policy  of  M.  Gambetta.  Paris  will,  no  doubt, 
make  equally  Radical  returns  to-morrow.  The  Minister  of 
Commerce,  who  offered  himself  for  re-election  at  Rennes, 
has  been  defeated,  and  so  have  forty’^-four  of  the  mayors 
who  owed  their  nominations  to  the  Government.  It  is  an 
important  fact  that  most  of  those  officials  are  old  Impe¬ 
rialists.  In  fifty-seven  places  the  people  have  chosen  the 
mayors  who  were  dismissed  by  the  Government  for  being 
Republicans.  Fourteen  Roy’alist  deputies  have  been  rejec^, 
although  they  were  supported  by  the  official  authority. 
The  country  districts  have  given  a  less  certain  sound, 
because  the  peasants  seldom  make  the  municipal  contests 
political.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why^  they  should  be, 
because  the  work  of  the  Councils  is  purely  local.  So  the 
peasantry  often  choose  the  rich  men  of  the  neighbourhood 
without  asking  whether  they  are  Republicans,  Royalists, 
or  Bonapartists.  As  a  large  number  of  the  resident  gentry 
are  Legitimists,  the  partisans  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  in 
the  rural  Councils  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  his  party  throughout  the  country.  But  even 
the  Royalists  will  not  affect  to  draw  any  comfort  from  the 
strong  an’ay  of  their  friends  who  may  be  found  in  the  non¬ 
political  Councils  of  the  provinces.  The  real  feeling  of  the 
nation  is  revealed  by  the  towns,  which  make  every  contest  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  rival  parties,  and  which  are 
the  dictators  of  the  nation.  The  country  districts  may  resent 
the  authority  of  Paris,  but  they  cannot  overthrow  it  so  long 
as  it  contains  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  men  in  Franw. 
In  a  very  important  sense  Paris  was  France  before  the 
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that  the  great  mass  of  the  French  Radicals  are  not  so 
extreme  as  the  great  mass  of  the  English.  Most  of  the 
things  that  they  demand  are  already  the  commonplaces  of 
our  statute-book.  They  are  Radical  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  seek  to  make  the  Republic  safe  against  the 
wilss  of  bigots,  against  the  craft  of  princes  who  hide 
their  family  ambition  under  the  respectable  guise  of 
Constitutionalism,  and  against  the  scoundrelism  of  adven¬ 
turers  who  seek  to  bring  back  the  reign  of  the  barrack-room. 
They  are  Radical  in  so  far  as  they  would  put  an  end  to  the 
conspiracies  which  are  now  openly  hatched  in  princely  and 
ducal  houses.  They  are  Radical  in  this  sense,  that  they  would 
certainly  encourage  secular  education,  and  take  away  the 
artificial  protection  which  the  State  gives  to  the  schools  of 
the  priests.  They  are  Radical  so  far  as  they  would  forbid 
the  bishops  and  the  clergy  to  interfere  with  elections  while 
those  sacred  gentlemen  remain  pensioners  of  the  State  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  they  will  certainly  become  Radical  enough  to 
demand  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  But 
their  Radicalism  does  not  touch  the  constitution  of  society. 
The  most  dangerous  Radicals  are  the  Legitimists,  because 
they  wish  to  change  the  most  cherished  monuments  of 
the  French  Revolution.  They  would  like  to  restore  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  in  order  to  get  a  stable  basis  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  aristocracy  to  its  old  place  of  power ;  and  no 
change  could  be  more  hateful  to  the  great  body  of  the  French 
people.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  bring  it  about  would  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  another  rising  of  the  Jacquerie,  while  the  mere 
suspicion  of  such  a  design  would  keep  the  nation  in  a  ferment. 
We  do  not  believe  that  even  the  Legitimists  would  be  mad 
enough  to  strike  a  blow  at  that  institution  of  equal,  or 
rather  nearly  equal,  bequest  which  is  the  chief  heritage  of 
the  Revolution.  But  many  of  them  threaten  that  they  will 
dare  everything  to  restore  the  ancient  aristocracy  when  the 
King  shall  get  his  own  again.  So  reckless  are  they,  that 
when  they  thought  the  restoration  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  was  secure  they  flaunted  propositions  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  droit  d'ainesse,  and  they  would  certainly  attack 
the  laws  of  inheritance  if  they  had  a  bigoted  ’King  at 
their  back.  Now,  all  the  Radicalism  of  the  Reds  would  do 
trifling  mischief  in  comparison  with  the  Radicalism  of 
those  zealots  who  would  risk  everything  for  the  restoration 
of  a  strong  aristocracy.  It  matters  not  that  they  must 
fail.  The  mere  proclamation  of  their  designs  from  the 
Tribune  would  do  more  to  disturb  the  provinces  than  the 
wildest  talk  which  may  be  heard  in  the  hall  of  the  Rue 
d’ Arras  in  Paris.  The  Radicals  who  are  most  to  be  feared, 
then,  are  not  the  Reds  but  the  Whites,  the  partisans  of 
the  nobles  and  the  priests.  Their  Radicalism  is  such  that 
M.  Gambetta  is  a  rank  Tory  of  the  Revolution. 

However,  he  will  not  object  to  be  styled  a  Radical,  since 
the  term,  when  used  by  his  enemies,  signifies  nothing  worse 
than  hostility  to  any  revival  of  the  old  regime.  He  will 
the  less  object  to  the  application  of  the  name  because 
he  will  meet  the  Assembly  with  a  much  stronger  body 
behind  him  than  he  had  last  session.  The  actual  increase 
of  votes  may  not  be  great,  but  the  municipal  elections  and 
other  signs  of  public  sentiment  show  that  he  speaks  in  the 
name  of  all  the  great  towns.  He  will  certainly  play  a  less 
modest  part  than  he  did  during  the  memorable  debates  on 
the  Septennate  last  year.  Then  he  almost  effaced  him¬ 
self  and  his  party,  lest  the  nation  should  be  scared  by  the 
Red  spectre.  He  did  not  once  open  his  lips,  nor  did  Louis 
Blanc,  nor  did  Challemel-Lacour.  The  speaking  was  done 
for  them  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  delivered  a  magnificent 
oration,  by  M.  Jules  Grevy,  and  by  mild  Republican  Con¬ 
servatives.  But  perhaps  M.  Gambetta  thinks  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  his  party  if  he  had  more  openly  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  crowning  blunder  of  giving  a  seven  years’ 
dictatorship  to  a  mere  soldier,  who  does  not  hide  his  hatred 
of  the  Republic.  At  least  the  leader  of  the  Radicals 
knows  that  the  nation  is  not  so  frightened  at  his  creed  as 
Dufaure  and  M.  Thiers  fancied  that  it  would  be,  and  he 
^ill  certainly  make  his  voice  heard  before  the  session  shall 
have  been  opened  many  days. 

There  will  be  two  competing  schemes.  Most  of  the 
Royalists  wish  to  organise  the  Septennate  without  organising 
the  Republic.  They  have  a  nice  little  scheme  for  giving  the 
Marshal  the  position  of  a  constitutional  King,  for  creating 


a  Second  Chamber,  which  would  be  packed  with  Royalists, 
for  vesting  in  him  and  that  Chamber  a  joint  power  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  Assembly,  and  for  giving  him  a  successor  in  the 
person  of  the  Due  d’Aumale.  But  the  devoted  friends  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  will  not  support  a  project  which 
would  shut  out  their  master ;  the  Bonapartists  will  be  equally 
hostile ;  and  the  Left  will  go  against  it  in  a  body,  It  is, 
therefore,  doomed  to  fail.  The  rival  scheme  is  that  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  for  the  organisation  of  the  Republic.  It 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  admission  that  the  Republic 
is  the  legal  Government  of  the  country,  and  that  the  shape 
of  its  institutions  must  be  definitively  settled.  But  the 
Royalists  and  the  Imperialists  will  not  vote  for  anything 
that  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the  hated  Republic.  Nor 
do  all  the  Republicans  agree  to  support  the  proposition. 
Those  of  the  Left  Centre  will  do  so,  because  it  is  their  own 
scheme,  and  M.  Jules  Simon’s  group  may  also  be  expected 
to  give  it  their  votes.  But  the  Radicals  are  divided. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  argues  that  it  is  useless  to  recognise  a 
Republic  which  exists  already,  which  is  named  in  all  the 
official  documents,  and  which  has  its  image  and  superscrip¬ 
tion  stamped  on  all  the  coins.  But  M.  Gambetta  would 
probably  reply  that  it  is  important  to  stop  the  conspiracies 
which  the  Royalists  hatch  against  the  Republic,  and  that, 
if  he  could  do  so  by  proclaiming  the  Republic  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  established,  he  would  be  delighted  to  tie  the  hands 
I  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Rouher.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
adds,  however,  his  well-known  argument  that  the  Republic 
must  not  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  any  Assembly,  because 
nobody  has  a  right  to  overthrow  it.  No  Assembly,  he  con¬ 
tends,  is  entitled  to  give  France  into  the  keeping  of  an 
emperor  or  a  king,  for  none  can  have  a  right  to  prevent 
her  from  exercising  perfect  freedom  of  choice  at  every 
moment  of  the  future.  Nay,  if  we  understand  him,  he 
would  deny  the  right  of  the  people  themselves  to  give 
away  in  perpetuity  the  freedom  of  themselves  and  their 
descendants.  A  purely  practical  statesman,  like  M.  Gara- 
betta,  would  keep  clear  of  such  metaphysical  subtleties, 
and  he  would  never  dream  of  making  them  the  foundation 
of  a  policy.  Hence  he  has  refused  to  accept  the  further 
plea  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  that  the  present  Assembly  is 
possessed  of  no  constitutive  power.  He  will  not,  indeed, 
formally  admit  that  it  does  possess  such  authority ;  but,  if 
the  Assembly  assumes  that  it  has,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  strength  of  law  to  the  Republic,  he  will  not  object. 
He  will  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Hence  he 
voted  for  the  urgency  of  the  Casimir-Perier  proposition, 
while  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  two  other  Radicals  held  aloof 
in  an  attitude  of  heroic  puritanism. 

But  M.  Louis  Blanc  uses  a  practical  argument  which  is 
of  more  weight  than  all  his  speculative  pleas.  He  contends 
that  since  most  of  the  Deputies  are  Royalists  it  is  foolish 
to  expect  that  they  will  organise  a  real  Republic,  and 
hence  that  the  Republicans  should  use  all  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  Hero  M.  0am- 
betta  emphatically  agrees  with  him,  and  for  practical  men 
the  way  of  duty  is  clear.  They  will  give  the  Assembly 
their  best  aid  if  it  should  really  try  to  organise  the 
Republic,  but,  if  it  should  not,  they  will  use  all  their 
strength  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Such  is 
also  the  policy  of  the  Left  Centre.  But  the  two  parties 
differ  in  their  expectations.  The  one  thinks  that  the 
Assembly  may  be  driven  to  organise  the  Republic  by  the 
force  of  events,  while  the  other  cherishes  no  such  hope. 
Hence  the  one  leaves  dissolution  as  a  last  demand,  whilst 
the  other  puts  it  first.  We  believe  that  M.  Gambetta  is 
altogether  right,  and  that  the  Republic  will  not  be  suitably 
organised  until  the  present  Assembly  shall  be  replaced  by 
one  which  shall  be  as  Republican  as  this  is  Royalist. 


THE  NEMESIS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN 

AMERICA.' 

One  of  the  salient  features  in  the  disaster  which  has 
overtaken  the  long-dominant  party  in  America  is  its  pic¬ 
turesqueness.  It  has  been  drowned  in  the  very  affluence  of 
its  success.  In  reading  the  comments  of  the  transatlantic 
Press  and  politicians  upon  the  situation,  one  is  reminded  of 


V 


it  . 
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a  Democrat  up  to  the  day  of  his  nomination,  which  lon^r 
seemed  as  likely  to  come  from  one  party  as  the  other  down^ 

wards,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  official  representative 
of  the  Republican  party  who  has  ever  done  anything  for  it 
in  the  days  of  its  unpopularity.  Such  Abolitionists  as  Gar- 
rison  and  Phillips  were  forgotten;  Sumner,  Wade,  and 
Greeley  went  down  to  their  graves  beneath  the  supercilious 
contempt  of  the  eleventh-hour  men  who  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  labours.  One  or  two  of  the  more  pliable  Republi¬ 
cans — as  Chase  and  Wilson — obtained  reward  by  stoopine 
for  it ;  but  as  a  general  thing  the  party  was  given  over  to 
men  of  whom  Butler  is  the  type,  men  without  principle 
whose  sole  object  in  espousing  Republicanism  was  to  hol!i 
on  to  the  power  and  the  gains  that  could  no  longer  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  ruined  Democracy.  The  salary-grabs,  the 
Credit  Mobilier  corruptions,  the  unblushing  administrative 
nepotism,  the  use  of  public  office  for  private  ends,  which 

did  not  even  fear  to  parade  itself  in  foreign  countries _ 

these  are  the  records,  not  of  Republicanism,  but  of  the 
parasites  who  swiftly  covered  it,  and  have  eaten  away  its 
strength. 

The  picturesque  element  in  their  downfall  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party,  now  the  instrument  of 
retribution  to  its  deserters,  has  been  filtrated  of  its  baser 
elements  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  Republican 
party  has  been  victimised  by  them.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  principles  of  the  old  Democrats,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  they  were  principles  to  those  who  adhered 
to  them  through  the  long  years  in  which  they  have  been 
utterly  without  prospect  of  resurrection.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  assume  this  on  general  principles :  the  journals 
which  most  deplore  the  defeat  of  their  party  observe  sig¬ 
nificantly  respectful  language  towards  the  Democrats  who 
have  come  into  power.  The  Boston  Commonwealth — an 
able  Republican  paper,  whose  editor  moreover  holds  office 
under  the  present  Administration — concludes  its  comments 
on  the  result  with  the  naive  remark,  ^‘it  is  evident  that 
the  people  want  singleness  of  purpose,  subordination  of 
personal  to  public  ends,  purity,  economy,  and  general 
creditable  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  leading  men.”  There 
appears  to  be  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  great  ends 
which  constituted  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Republican 
party  have  been  secured  beyond  all  peril.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  has  been  incorporated  in  the  organic  law.  The 
dangerous  collisions  between  races  in  the  South  could 
hardly  be  dealt  with  more  foolishly  than  under  the  present 
Administration,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Southern  Whites 
wdll  more  readily  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  accom¬ 
plished  facts  when  the  central  power  is  no  longer  wielded 
under  a  party  name  which  is  the  sjinbol  of  their  humili¬ 
ation.  The  question  of  repudiation  is  probably  buried  in  the 
political  grave  of  Butler.  The  American  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  consists  of  292  members,  of  which  the  Opposition 
will  have  now  a  majority  of  60 ;  and  the  number  of  their 
majority  is  just  that  of  the  new  representatives  of  the 
great  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  who  have  been 
elected  on  a  sound  financial  ^‘platform,”  and  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  paramount  influence  on  the  course  of  their  party. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Democratic  party  is  destined  now  to 
draw  to  itself  all  the  political  parasites  in  the  country ;  but 
it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  even  so  skilful  an  acrobat  as 
General  Butler  to  leap  over  to  them,  and  the  ever  strong 
upon  the  stronger  side  ”  must  for  a  considerable  time  be 
generally  such  as  have  not  gained  recent  notoriety.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  impossible  for  any  friend  of  the  American 
Republic  to  look  upon  the  late  elections  as  other  than  a 
salutary  rebuke  of  official  corruption  and  party  selfishness, 
or  fail  to  recognise  in  it  the  same  healthy  popular  instinct 
which  was  manifested  in  the  birth  of  the  pairty  by  whos^ 
defeat  it  is  now  vindicated. 


the  eloquence  with  which,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  Emerson  interpreted  for  his  countrymen  that  ancient 
doctrine  of  Nemesis,  who  keeps  watch  in  the  universe,  and 
lets  no  offence  go  unchastised,  and  lurks  even  in  the 
symbols  of  triumph.  The  belt  which  Ajax  gave  Hector 
dragged  the  Trojan  hero  over  the  field  at  the  wheels  of  the 
car  of  Achilles,  and  the  sword  which  Hector  gave  Ajax  was 
that  on  whose  point  Ajax  fell.  When  the  Thasians  erected 
a  statue  to  Theagenes,  a  victor  in  the  games,  one  of  his 
rivals  went  to  it  by  night,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  it 
down  by  repeated  blows,  until  at  last  he  moved  it  from  its 
pedestal,  and  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  its  fall.”  If 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  find  these  examples 
too  pagan  or  too  transcendental,  there  is  an  equally  fair 
statement  of  the  case  in  the  hymns  their  pious  forefathers 
used  to  sing,  such  as — 

Jeshurun  he  waxed  fat, 

And  down  his  checks  they  hung ; 

He  kicked  against  the  Lord  his  God, 

And  high  his  heels  he  flung. 

Or  this — 

He  digg’d  a  pit,  he  digg’d  it  deep, 

He  digg’d  it  for  his  brother  ; 

But  through  his  sin  he  did  fall  in 
The  pit  he  digg’d  for  t’other. 

It  is  true,  the  Republican  party  has  fallen  under  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes,  and  that  among  those  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  dimensions  of  the  disaster  may  be  found 
some  that  are  not  to  its  discredit.  In  a  few  localities 
inflationists  may  have  succeeded  in  punishing  the  President 
for  the  honourable  moment  in  which  he  refused  to  defraud 
the  creditors  of  his  country,  and  in  others  the  Administration 
may  have  laboured  under  that  suspicion  of  an  intention  to 
secure  the  civil  rights  of  negroes  from  which  the  President 
has  hastened  to  clear  himself.  But  the  cases  where  the 
Administration  has  suffered  for  the  one  courageous  deed 
for  which  it  will  be  remembered  with  honour  are  notably 
few ;  the  main  force  of  the  blow  can  alone  be  found  in  an 
uprising  of  honest  popular  indignation,  essentially  similar  to 
that  which  crushed  the  Democratic  party  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  its  long  prosperity  had  culminated  in  the  like  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  in  greater  guilt.  History  seems  to  repeat  itself 
very  quickly  in  America.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
undertone  of  satisfaction  with  which  the  most  independent 
Republican  journals  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
those  that  were  the  earliest  champions  of  that  party,  now 
chronicle  the  results  of  the  recent  elections.  To  select  one 
instance  from  many,  the  Cincinnati  Gazette — the  oldest  of 
Western  journals,  and  one  to  which,  as  an  organ  of  the 
Administration,  the  President  communicated  for  publication 
a  letter  implying  his  desire  for  a  third  term — now  de¬ 
clares  : — “  The  meaning  of  the  rebuke  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  needless  to  question  it.  Whatever  local  matters  had 
to  do  with  the  election — and  they  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
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^^nurcu  lo  oe  swept  away  to-moiTOw.  One  may 
indulge  in  wliat  Burke  called  tlie  dissidcnce  of  Dissent,  yet 
not  escape  from  liability  to  feel  the  rough  hand  of  the  State. 
Theologians  may  divide  human  life  into  two  well-demarcated 
domains,  secular  and  religious ;  but  in  the  world  of  reality, 
and  among  men  deeply  convinced,  there  will  be  no  preserving 
thiE  ^boundary.  An  active  Church  will  ever  be  dubbing 
religious  what  the  State  pronounces  secular. 

**  No  doubt,”  it  will  be  said,  “  11. 

Protestant  dissenters  on  certain  rare 
among  them  denies  its  right  to  do  so  ? 
montanes  that  would  object  to  the  fing( 


the  State  interferes  with 

- >  occasions  ;  but  who 

It  is  only  Ultra- 
jer  of  the  State  being 
ever  laid  upon  the  spotless  garment  of  the  Church.”  Now, 
*  to  this  gloss  we  take  exception,  and  perhaps  with  good 
‘  cause.  Something  very  much  like  Ultramontanism  is  really 
the  theory  of  several  Protestant  sects,  and  especially  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
Church  of  Fngland.  The  fact  may  be  partially  disguised. 
One  may  repudiate,  in  the  name  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  all  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  State.  It  may 
be  said — as  Free  Church  theologians  often  have  said— -that 
the  Church  and  the  civil  power  are  “  co-ordinate  ”  juris¬ 
dictions.  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Manning, 
has  endeavoured  to  trace  a  substantial  distinction,  consisting 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  Free  Church  has  never  claimed 
to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  jurisdiction,  while  Catholicism  has 
uniformly  done  so  ;  and  he  quotes  in  his  favour  the  memor- 
j  able  utterance  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in  regard  to 
j  the  Auchterarder  Case,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  bound  to 
I  give  and  inculcate  implicit  obedience  to  the  decisions  of 
J  Civil  Courts  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  emoluments.” 
Some  of  us  may  recollect  that  the  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  General  Assembly  made  the  Falck  Laws  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  last  address,  and  that  he  severely  censured  them, 
j  calling  them  Erastian — the  most  abusive  epithet,  let  it  be 
I  incidentally  observed,  in  the  Scotch  language.  He  also 
sought  to  make  out  a  clear  difference  in  principle  between 
his  own  Church  and  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  The  Papacy, 
he  said,  “  interfered  by  means  of  its  priesthood  with  the 
internal  economy  of  the  State.”  “  We  recognise,”  says  Dr. 
Rainy,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Free  Church,  resent¬ 
ing  the  imputations  cast  on  it  by  Archbishop  Manning, 
**  the  duty  of  the  State  to  regulate  its  action  in  its  own 
!  sphere,  and  according  to  its  own  sense  of  duty,  and  to 


the  theology  of  George  Fox  and  Barclay’s  *  Apology.’  It 
might  happen  that  the  minority  would  be  declared  by  a 
tribunal  the  true  and  orthodox  Church,  and  the  proper 
possessors  of  the  revenues  and  endowments. 

Such  questions  as  these  frequently  come  before  the 
Courts.  It  fell  to  Lord  Westbury  to  review  the  decision 
of  a  South  African  Synod.  Lord  Eldon  had  never  more 
doubts  than  he  had  with  respect  to  the  theological  differ¬ 
ences  of  certain  Scotch  dissenters.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
there  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  intervention. 
The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
occasion  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  of  Canada,  and  in  so  doing  they  virtually  set  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
He  had  declared  a  certain  Literary  Institute  in  that  city 
to  be  irreligious,  or  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed 
books  included  in  the  Imlex  ^xpurgatorivs ;  and  he  inti¬ 
mated  that,  so  long  as  they  remained,  no  good  Catholics 
would  belong  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  one 
Joseph  Guibord  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  In  18C‘J  he  died,  and  he  was  refused  Catholic 
burial  by  the  Cure  of  Montreal,  on  the  ground  that  at  his  j 
death  he  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Church — a  reason 
deemed  quite  suflficient  in  Montreal,  where  a  some wr hat 
bigoted  form  of  Catholicism  prevails.  The  matter  came  on 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  Sir  Robert  PhiUimore 
decided  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Court  on 
grounds  of  Canon  Law^  Inasmuch  as  no  sentence  of 
excommunication  had  ever  been  passed  against  Guibord 
‘^fOm illative  by  a  Bishop  or  other  ecclesiastical  authority, 
be  was  not,  according  to  the  Roman  Ritual,  to  be  excluded 
from  ecclesiastical  burial.  Here  is,  verily,  a  strange  spectacle ! 
An  English  Judge  construes  the  Canon  Law,  tells  a  Catholic 
Bishop  that  he  does  not  know  the  articles  of  his  own  creed, 
and  giv’es  poor  Guibord  a  Catholic  burial,  after  his  body 
bad  lain  for  five  years  among  the  unbelievers.  It  is  a 
strange  case,  but  it  is  not  without  precedent.  Frequently  has 
the  House  of  Lords  been  obliged  to  examine  the  theology 
of  Dissenters ;  frequently  have  courts  of  law  interfered ; 
^d  Cavour’s  idea  would  not  be  literally  fulfilled  were  the 
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fruit,  and  we  find  that  this  Act  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  bad  feeling  between  masters  and  men,  is  of  no  use  where 
it  seems  most  required,  and  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  brutal 
farmers  or  impecunious  employers  to  help  them  in  squeezinc 
their  employees.  The  Act,  it  must  be  remembered,  applies 
to  all  who  can  be  with  any  propriety  described  as  working 
men,  but  not  to  bank  clerks  or  professional  men  ;  it  applies 
to  the  lower,  but  not  to  the  upper  walks  of  labour.  It  is 
a  ^‘rod”  for  the  common  people,  but  heaven  forbid  that  it 
should  govern  the  genteel  and  respectable  classes.  In  one 
respect,  therefore,  the  Act  is  discriminating  enough ;  it 
analyses  labourers  into  two  classes — the  one  who  work  with 
their  coats  off  and  those  who  work  with  their  coats  on.  But 
here  the  discrimination  ends.  All  classes  of  workmen, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  every  sort  of  labour  from  the  simplest 
kind  to  the  most  complex,  males  and  females,  for  here  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  is  rigorously  respected,  all  are  stretched 
on  the  same  procruthan  bed.  There  is  no  contract,  how¬ 
ever  insignificant,  no  loss,  however  small,  that  may  not 
form  the  foundation  of  a  criminal  charge,  and  end  in  con¬ 
signing  an  honest  w'orking  man  to  the  degrading  associations 
of  the  common  gaol,  or  a  young  apprentice  to  the  scholastic 
instruction  of  the  habitual  thief.  Surely,  for  so  monstrous 
a  departure  from  the  well-known  and  imiversally  admitted 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  there  must  be  a  proved  irre¬ 
sistible  necessity.  The  price  is  an  awfful  one  to  pay. — 
nothing  less  than  to  suspend  over  the  head  of  every  working 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  a  veritable  sword  of  Damocles, 
the  risk  of  imprisonment,  of  being  degraded  to  the  society 
of  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  nothing  between  him  and  ruin 
but  the  good  feeling  of  his  employer,  or,  failing  that,  the 
‘‘discretion  of  the  justices.”  Surely,  then,  for  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  price,  there  must  be  some  enormous  benefit  to 
society,  if,  indeed,  we  can  imagine  any  benefit  that  could 
be  set  ill  the  scale  against  such  incite  possibilities  of 
misery.  Naturally,  then,  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the 
masters  for  the  reasons  why  the  law  should  depart  from  all 
ordinar}^  principle  to  hold  such  terrors  over  the  heads  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  appearance  of  the 
w’^itnesses  for  the  masters  w’as  pitiful.  They  were  clever 
men,  thoroughly  able  to  state  their  case,  if  they  had  one ; 
but  their  evideuce  w'as  inconsistent,  shifty,  weak  to  the  last 
degree,  and  they  agreed  only  in  demanding  that  the  law 
should  stand  as  it  is.  They  wdll  not  surrender  the  chains. 
It  pleases  them  to  have  the  old  rusty  links  hung  up  outside 
the  gaol,  although  they  know  that  they  can  never  put  their 
w'orkmen  in  the  fetters ;  and  their  position  is  even  more 
contemptible  than  weak.  They  don’t  wish  the  law,  so  they 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  force.  One  witness 
was  so  magnanimous  as  to  say  Uiat  it  paid  the  masters  better 
to  have  the  men  at  work  than  to  put  them  in  prison,  but 
they  wrish  to  hold  it,  as  another  witness  said,  in  tenvrem; 
they  won’t  use  the  lash,  they  only  want  to  be  able  to  crack 
the  whip. 

The  first  striking  fact  is  that  all  the  witnesses,  save  one 
lot,  are  in  the  iron  or  coal  trade.  From  all  the  innumer¬ 
able  other  trades  in  the  country  not  single  voice  was  heard 
in  favour  of  the  Acts.  The  Liverpool  Builders  wrere  the 
only  other  trade  represented,  and  they  said  that  in  then 
trade  the  Act  was  never  caiTied  out ;  that  they  never 
thought  of  attempting  to  deal  wdth  breach  of  contract  by 
imprisonment.  Here,  then,  is  a  signal  confession.  Coal 
and  iron  w’ants  the  legal  system  of  torture  kept  up,  not  to 
use  it,  of  course  not,  but  only'  “  in  terrorem."  If  the  Act 
were  as  necessary  as  the  witnesses  said,  how'  is  it  that  not 
a  single  other  branch  of  industry  came  forward  to  demand 
the  protection  of  the  Act  ?  Another  curious  feature  is  that 
several  of  the  witnesses  came  forward,  not  in  behalf  of  their 
own  trades,  but  of  some  other  trades  in  which  for  the 


Of  course,  in  one  sense,  almost  all  of  us  are  all  at  one 
with  the  Ultramontanes.  Few  of  us  do  not  believe  that 
his  duty  to  obey  the  powers  that  be  is  subject  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  reseirations.  We  are  not  to  out-hobbes  Hobbes, 
and  to  do  as  we  are  told,  even  if  the  law  proclaims  “  killing 
no  murder.”  But  there  are  limitations  and  limitations; 
ami  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  man 
occupying  a  position  like  that  held  by  Dr.  Manning  or  Dr. 
Ilaiuy  and  the  ordinary  Protestant  dissenter  and  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  prepared  to  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  State  so  long  as  it  does  not  flatly  contravene 
ordinary  principles  of  morality.  There  is  a  gulf,  wide  as 
the  ocean  itself,  between  those  who  yield  obedience  to  a 
fixed,  immutable  creed,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  pledged  beforehand  their  fidelity  to  each  development 
of  dogma  in  a  creed  endowed  with  marvellously  active 
growth.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  pity  that  this  question  has 
})een  discussed  by  one  with  opinions  so  extreme  as  those  of 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen.  He  would,  we  almost  believe, 
obey  the  State  through  thick  and  thin.  Even  were  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  pronounce  Archbishop  Manning’s  reasoning 
sound  in  logic  he  would,  we  presume,  make  wry  faces  and 
assent.  Opposition  of  this  kind  to  Ultramontanism  is  the 
substitution  of  one  superstition  for  another,  and  is  merely 
a  cry  for  “Up  with  the  Pope  at  Westminster,  and  down 
with  the  Pope  at  Rome  !”  Most  of  us  do  not  avow  such 
subserviency  to  the  State  ;  and  the  chief  difference  between 
the  man  who  admits  reservations  of  any  kind  and  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  is  the  difference  which  exists  between  downright, 
thorough-going  belief  in  religious  dogma  and  a  loose, 
wavering  conviction. 


rington,  was  disfigured  by  no  such  vacillation  ;  his  trumpet 
rrave  no  uncertain  sound  ;  his  creed  was  narrow,  but  it  was 
intelligible,  and  we  make  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
the  first  twenty  sentences  of  his  evidence  stated  the  whole 
case  on  behalf  of  the  masters.  He  puts  his  argument 
thus  : — “  We  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  without  any  just  cause  or  reason,  to  leave  their 
work,  and  thereby  not  only  create  a  loss  in  their  own 
department,  but  to  extend  that  loss  to  the  whole  of  the 
works,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there  ought  to  be  a 
corresponding  responsibility  upon  such  men,  and  an  adequate 
punishment,  if  they,  having  such  power  in  their  hands,  use 
it  capriciously  and  injuriously.”  The  case  put  here  is 
distinct  enough.  In  a  large  work,  consisting  of  numerous 
departments,  all  knit  together,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a 
very  small  number  of  men  to  throw  the  whole  organisation 
our  of  gear  and  to  stop  the  works,  at  least  for  a  time,  thus 
causing  a  great  loss  utterly  beyond  their  means  to  repair. 
The  statement  is  true,  but  it  falls  short  of  sustaining  Mr. 
Bleckly’s  conclusion,  which  was,  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  should  have  the  arbitrary  power  of  sending  any 
working-man  to  gaol  for  any  breach  of  contract.  Supposing 
the  argument  to  be  sound,  it  would  show,  not  that  all 
working-men  should  be  subjected  to  a  criminal  jurisdiction, 
nor  even  that  all  the  workers  in  iron,  but  only  the  small 
number,  whose  power  of  doing  mischief  has  so  impressed 
his  imagination.  When  Mr.  Bleckly  reads  the  report  of 
the  evidence,  he  will  find  that  in  fifty  cases,  at  least,  work¬ 
men  have  been  sent  to  prison  under  the  Master  and  Servant 
Act,  and  so  far  as  appears,  not  one  ,of  the  fifty  involved  the 
point  he  contends  for.  How  does  his  case  justify  sending  a 
shoemaker  to  prison  for  three  months,  without  the  option 
of  a  fine,  for  not  making  up  nine  pairs  of  Wellington  boots, 
when  even  the  master  did  not  pretend  that  the  damages 
could  exceed  11 A  How  does  his  argument  prove  that  a 
tin-plate  worker  should,  in  like  manner,  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months  because  he  borrowed  G/.  from  his  master,  and 
had  not  repaid  it  ?  What  relevancy  has  it  to  the  case  of 
the  engine  tender,  who  was  imprisoned  for  one  month, 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  when  his  own  employer  assessed 
the  damage  for  breach  of  contract  at  twenty  shillings  ?  Or 
to  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  agricultural  labourer,  whose 
desertion  of  service  was  reckoned  by  his  master  to  have  cost 
him  3s.  4d.,  and  who  was  sent,  also  without  the  option  of  a 
fine,  to  prison  for  one  month,  there  to  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  ratepayers  ?  Mr.  Bleckly’s  argument  would  be 
in  place  in  support  of  some  totally  different  Act,  but  as  for 
the  Master  and  Servant  Act  he  is  in  the  awkward  point  of 
trying  to  make  a  cow’s  hide  cover  a  continent. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  case  put  by  Mr.  Bleckly  was 
demolished  by  the  witness  from  the  Dowlais  Works.  In 
that  gigantic  undertaking,  which  numbers  11,000  hands, 
the  terrible  difficulty  that  frightens  men  like  Mr.  Bleckly 
out  of  their  good  sense  .occurred.  Was  the  law  resorted  to? 
“  We  felt,”  said  Mr.  Menelaus,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
force  2,(M)0  or  2,500  men  to  go  to  work  by  any  legal  pro¬ 
cess.”  “  We  should  not  have  sought  to  send  the  men  to 
gaol,  because  we  were  dealing  with  such  a  number,  and 
that  to  send  three  or  four  representative  men  to  gaol  would 
have  been,  in  my  opinion,  unfair.”  Again,  speaking  of  the 
imprisoning  clause,  he  said,  “  In  my  thirty  years  experience, 

I  am  sure  three  months  have  never  elapsed  without  my 
having  plenty  of  opportunities  of  applying  it,  hut  as  a 
matter  of  policy  I  have  never  applied  it”  We  take  the 
liberty  of  italicising  this  remarkable  confession,  because  it 
disposes  entirely  of  the  masters  case.  “  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  kindly  feeling, 
we  do  not  apply  the  law  strictly.”  If  so,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  law  ? 

We  wish  we  could  leave  the  case  here,  for  a  more  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  of  the  worthlessijess  of  the  Master  and 
Servant  Act  where  it  is  alleged  to  be  really  needed  could 
not  be  made.  But  the  interest  of  truth  requires  us  to 
advert  to  another  aspect  of  the  case.  As  the  criminal  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  labour  is  understood  by  the  working  class, 
it  assumes  the  aspect  of  conspiracy  between  the  Legislature 
and  the  employers  of  labour  to  crush  the  Unions.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  belief  was  only  too  well  founded ;  it  was  not 
an  assumption  ;  it  was  a  literal  fact.  But  in  fifty  years,  if 


something  may  be  forgotten,  something  also  ought  to  have 
been  learned.  If  the  working-men  were  disposed  to  forgive 
and  forget,  surely  the  masters  might  have  been  expected  by 
*  that  the  workmen  have  an  undoubted 

to  union  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests.  But 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  and  we  find 
one  Witness  asking  the  Legislature  to  retain  the  power  of 
ar  urary  imprisonment,  to  deprive  the  workmen  of  all  oppor- 
uni  y  of  paying  compensation,  or  even  a  fine,  because  the 
unions  are  getting  stronger  and  richer,  and  have  a  larger 
control  oyer  the  workmen  every  day.”  The  usual  argument 
tor  impnsonment  is  that  the  workmen  are  men  of  straw, 
too  poor  to  pay,  and  that  compensation  cannot  be  had  ;  but 
here  is  a  witness  who  has  the  assurance  to  ask  that  because 
the  compensation  always  will  be  paid.  This  maladroit 
confession  gives  an  awkward  appearance  of  hypocrisy  to  the 
whole  case  set  up  for  the  employers.  While  they  talk  of 
the  terrible  pecuniary  loss  they  may  suffer,  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  damages,  it  would  seem  as  if  their  real 
fear  was  that  the  damage  would  be  paid  too  easily.  It 
looks  as  if  they  cared  veiy  little  really  about  the  money  part 
of  the  loss,  and  that  what  they  want  is  to  have  the  power 
in  all  disputes  with  their  workmen  to  hit  below  the  belt,  to 
be  able  to  cut  him  with  a  sword,  when  he  cannot  retaliate 
even  with  a  staff.  If  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  witness 
his  evidence  is  very  unfortunate.  It  too  powerfully  confirms 
those  who  allege  that  what  the  masters  want  is  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  Policeman  X  in  their  struggle  with  labour.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  mind  of  the  employers  of 
labour.  The  mere  fact  that  only  the  coal  and  iron  trade 
thought  it  worth  their  pains  to  appear  is  conclusive  that 
the  great  mass  of  employers  look  on  the  Master  and  Servant 
Act  with  indifference,  and  would  see  it  swept  away  without 
a  pang.  But  the  official  defenders  of  the  Act  are  liable  to 
err,  and  even  to  misrepresent  their  own  sentiments.  They 
cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  become  the  champions  of  a  wretched  example  of  class 
legislation  without  missing  one’s  moral  footing.  Sensible 
masters  do  not  attempt  to  carry  the  law  out  practically.  If 
they  are  wise  they  will  not  identify  themselves  with  the 
defence  of  a  wretched  survival  ”  of  old  slavery,  as,  if  they 
have  much  foresight,  they  will  not  make  themselves  par¬ 
takers  in  the  iniquity  of  the  law. 


THE  ITALIAN  NATION  AND  THE  HOLY  SEE. 

The  science  of  language  is  much  in  request  in  our  days. 
After  having  advanced  as  far  as  to  compose  a  *  Dictionary  of 
Slang,’  it  will  soon  have  to  put  together  a  ‘Lexicon  of  Roman¬ 
ist  Billingsgate.’  .  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  passes  for  being 
one  of  the  most  polished  French  bishops ;  and  the  Italian 
Premier  whom  he  addresses  is  well  known  to  be  a  statesman 
of  the  most  moderate  views,  who  has  frequently  sought  to 
shelter  the  Papacy  from  the  worst  consequences  of  its  own  in¬ 
fatuation.  As  a  deputy  M.  Minghetti  has  refused  to  vote  for 
a  great  many  Liberal  measures  which  dealt  with  the  endow¬ 
ment  and  the  hierarchic  organisation  of  the  Papal  Church. 
The  Bishop  of  Orleans  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
this  fact.  Yet  here  is  a  letter*  of  some  fifty  pages— the  same 
we  alluded  to  in  our  last  article  on  the  Italian  elections — 
into  which  we  only  need  dip  the  finger  at  haphazard,  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  choicest  expressions  of  episcopal  fury  and 
Papal  wrath  against  the  very  Minister  who  so  often  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  indignant  Italian  people  and  its  theocratic  tyrant. 
M.  Minghetti  gets  small  thanks  indeed  for  his  cautious  and 
conciliatory  moderantism.  He  is  told  in  so  many  words  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Orleans  that  he  is  a  liar — a  hypo- 
erite — a  robber — a  breaker  of  the  seventh  commandment 

non  furaheris'’) — an  individual  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of 
all  civilised  nations — a  despoiler  of  the  Church  ;  and,  lest  the 
person  so  pleasantly  addressed  should  suffer  from  bluntness  of 
perception,  the  meek  apostle  of  universal  love  and  charity 
adds,  in  reference  to  his  last  charge  “  If  I  were  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  I  should  have  to  use  a  shorter 
and  plainer  word.”  That  actionable  monosyllabic  easily  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  naked  eye.  M.  Minghetti  is  simply  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  thief. 

*  ‘  Letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Orleans  to 
M.  Minghetti,  Minister  of  Finance  to  King  Victor  Emanuel,  on  the 
Spoliation  of  the  Church  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy  ;  together 
with  the  Brief  of  the  Pope  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  on  the  occasii  n 
of  this  Letter.’  London :  Burns  and  Oates. 
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loup  seems  to  be  fond  of  figures,  we  recommend  him  the 
study  of  these  statistical  facts.  ® 

The  Bishop  lays  great  stress,  in  his  letter,  on  the  repeated 
promises  given  by  the  Italian  Government  that  it  would 
refrain  from  taking  this  or  that  measure  against  the  Konian 
Hierarchy  ;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  years,  these  measures 
were  nevertheless  taken.  We  have  no  desire  to  defend  Kins 
Victor  Emanuel  on  that  score.  We  know  too  well  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  energetic  initiative  of  the  Party  of  Action 
as  well  as  for  the  encouraging  events  of  1870,  the  solution  of 
the  Konian  Question  would  still  have  to  be  waited  for.  The 
Bishop  ought,  however,  to  remember  that  the  Papacy  also  has 
passed  through  various  stages  of  evolution — some  of  them  of 
a  rather  contradictory  character.  The  Papacy  professes  to 
have  begun  in  a  poor,  unworldly,  a]3ostolic  manner.  It  then 
became  endowed  with  temporal  power.  By-and-by,  acting 
as  the  Executive  of  a  hierarchic  organisation,  it  commenced 
dictating  to  kings  and  nations  ;  aspiring  to  universal 
dominion.  Latterly,  in  1870,  it  overthrew  even  the  barrier 
of  the  semi-representative  Clerical  Council,  by  which  its 
privileges  were  circumscribed  ;  the  Pope — ex-dragoon  officer 
as  he  is — declaring  himself  infallible  in  his  own  single  person. 
Now  Italy,  as  a  nation,  has  gone  through  an  evolution  in 
another  sense.  After  her  great  historical  misfortunes,  she 
began  with  disunion — a  victim  of  home  tyranny  and  foreign 
oppression.  She  at  last  drew  herself  up  from  the  Slough  of 
Despond ;  gathered  her  disjointed  limbs,  and  every  )?ear, 
with  growing  strength,  resumed  some  portion  of  the 
sovereignty  which  rightfully  belongs  to  her.  In  this  way  she 
naturally  came  more  and  more  into  conflict  with  the  Papacy ; 
mainly  because  the  Papacy  had  falsified  all  the  promises 
contained  in  its  alleged  modest  apostolic  origin. 

The  “  incongruity  of  stand-points  ”  which  has  thus  arisen 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  episcopal  letter-writing.  Mon- 
Seigneur  Dupanloup  ma^  implore,  or  rave  and  threaten  the 
world  with  apfwilling  misfortunes ;  he  will  not  induce  the 
Italian  nation  to  revert  to  its  former  state  of  degradation  on 
which  the  rule  of  the  hierarchy  throve.  For  the  present,  he 
appeals  to  the  Powers  possessing  Catholic  subjects  to  put  a 
screw  upon  the  Italian  Government  in  favour  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Holy  See.  Does  he  appeal  to  Austria  ?  Why, 
in  Austria  also  the  wings  of  the  clerical  ravens  are  being 
clipped  !  Or  to  Spain  ?  She,  too,  has  enacted  laws  curtail¬ 
ing  the  hierarchical  organisation  !  Or  to  France  ?  Why, 
any  attempt  of  hers  to  interfere  against  Italian  unity  and 
freedom  would  only  bring  fresh  troubles  upon  herself  ! 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  unpromising  aspects,  the 
Bishop  exclaims,  in  his  peculiar  free  and  easy  langu^e 
“  We  earnestly  entreat  the  goodwill  of  men  to  help  Provi¬ 
dence  (!)  in  this  case.  If  they  refuse.  Providence  /ard  da 
se(!)  The  last  word  will  be  surely  with  her.”  These  expres¬ 
sions  have  a  somewhat  heathenish  look.  Indeed,  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  page.  Monseigneur  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  say  that 
“during  the  late  war  fortune  deserted  our  troops a  phrase 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  notion  of  Providence. 
Into  these  abstruse  quarters  we  will,  however,  not  follow  the 
Bishop,  but  only  remind  him  that  a  few  more  publications 
like  his  last  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing  atx)ut  a  new 
conflict,  in  which,  according  to  all  human  probabilities,  the 
occupant  of  St.  Peter’s  chair — which  is  proved  to  be  a  piece 
of  furniture  dating  from  the  pagan  epoch — may  once  more 
be  deserted  by  the  fickle  goddess  Fortune. 

Karl  Blind. 


The  Pope,  not  to  lag  behind,  thereupon  sends  a  short  and 
sweet  brief  to  Mouseigneur  Dupanloup,  with  greeting  and 
apostolic  benediction,  wherein  he  condemns,  curses,  and 
ojistigates  the  shameless  impudence  {effrons  impudentia),  the 
execrable  turpitude,  the  infamy  {foeditas)^  and  so  forth,  of  the 
Italian  Government.  These  are  the  Christian  means  of 
j)er8uasion  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  poor 
M.  Minglietti.  None  who  know  human  nature  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  result  of  the  objurgatory  duet  has 
been  to  make  the  Italian  Minister  at  least  somewhat  firmer 
in  his  bearing  towards  the  pretensions  of  His  Holiness.  No 
saint  could  stand  patiently  such  a  double  screech  as  the  one 
set  up  by  the  elegant  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  responded  to  by 
the  aged  grand-master  in  the  art  of  ecclesiastical  swearing ; 
and  M.  Minghetti,  according  to  their  owm  showing,  is  not  a 
saint,  but  a  miserable  sinner.  He  is  hauled  up,  or  rather 
howled  at,  in  the  unparliamentary  language  above  quoted, 
simply  because  he  obeys  and  carries  out  the  laws  which  his 
j)reaeces8ors  in  oflice,  and  the  Legislatures  of  Piedmont  and 
the  Italian  Kingdom,  have  thought  fit  to  enact.  Were  he  to 
become  a  brigand  in  the  Calabrian  mountains,  and  to  defy 
the  authority  of  the  law  under  the  banner  of  the  thrice  blessed 
Virgin,  benedictions  would  no  doubt  be  showered  upon  him 
from  the  Vatican.  In  fact.  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  in  the 
letter  he  writes  from  a  safe  distance,  preaches  the  duty  of 
“  sacred  resistance  ;  ”  and  the  Pope,  trusting  in  the  long- 
suffering  forbearance  of  those  whose  “  pri.soner  ”  he  falsely 
alleges  to  be,  adds  his  pious  “Amen”  to  these  rebellious 
instigations. 

The  burden  of  the  complaint  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  refers  to  the  various  measures  of  modi- 
tie<l  disendowment,  and  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  monastic 
Orders,  as  decreed  by  successive  Parliaments  at  Turin, 
Florence,  and  Home.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  any 
debate  on  this  question  between  an  Italian  patriot  and  a 
])rie8t  who  believes  in  the  Pope’s  right  to  universal  dominion 
must  be  utterly  fruitless,  owing  to  the  absolute  want  of  com¬ 
mon  ground.  If  Italy  wished  to  regenerate  herself,  it  was 
necessary,  before  all,  that  she  should  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
civil  life,  and  get  rid  of  the  superstitions  and  the  crass  ignor¬ 
ance  which,  thanks  to  clerical  rule  and  influence,  ate  cancer¬ 
like  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation.  Among  the  charges  which' 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  brings  forward  against  the  Italian 
Liberals,  he  mentions  that  they  have  brt>keu  up  so  many 

asylums  of  piety,  science,  and  charity  ” — under  which 
•  cliarming  title  he  describes  the  <\’ell-known  sinks  of  vic§, 
intellectual  sloth, and  mendicant  laziness.  “At  Rome  alone” 
— he  says — “126  momisteries  of  men  gave  shelter  to  2,375 
religious;  90  convents  of  women,  2,183  nuns.”  (We  quote 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  somewhat  ungrammatical 
English  translation.)  Any  one  conversant  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy  will  find  in  this  statement  of  the 
Bishop  himself  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  Papal  rule. 
We  will,  however,  supply  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  with  a 
few  more  figures. 

According  to  Government  statistics  of  1864,  there  were  in 
It'ily — not  counting  the  colossal  army  of  lay  priests,  and 
altogether  excluding  the  Roman  States — 82  ditterent  monastic 
Orders,  with  2,382  cloisters,  of  which  658  belonged  to  men¬ 
dicant  fraternities.  These  cloisters  contained  15,49  i  monks, 
18,198  nuns,  and  12,139  male  and  female  novices.  Yet  this 
state  of  things  had  been  ])receded  by  the  abolition,  in  Pied¬ 
mont  alone,  in  the  year  1855,  of  nearly  400  cloisters,  con¬ 
taining  6,870  individuals.  Before  the  reforming  era,  Piedmont, 
w  ith  a  population  of  but  three  millions  and  a  half,  had  been 
saddled  with  2;},0(K)  clerics— that  is,  three  times  as  much  as 
there  were  in  some  of  the  most  priest-ridden  Catholic 
countries.  Modena,  at  that  time,  w’as  the  Eldorado  of  Jesuit¬ 
ism.  In  Tuscany,  oh  a  population  of  about  1,800,000  souls, 
there  w’ere  formerly  314  cloisters,  with  3,240  monks  and 
4,173  nuns,  besides  10,031  lay  priests.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  there  were,  in  1861,  not  less  than  1,020 
monks’  cloisters  and  272  nunneries,  with  an  aggregate  of 
21,612  inmates,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  religious  indolence 


MR.  STANLEY  JEVONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

In  a  pa|^r  lately  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  Mr.  Jevous  has  repeated  in  less  temperate  language 
the  opinions  he  expressed  some  years  ago  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  throwing  over  the  recognised  authorities,  and 
building  up  a  new  science  on  a  firm  mathematical  basis.  He 
assured  his  hearers  that  “  in  England  the  progress  of  true 
economical  science  is  being  immensely  retarded  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  popular  reputation  attaching  to  the  writings  of  the 
late  Mr.  Mill.  So  peculiar  was  the  power  exerted  over  his 
friends  and  readers  by  Mr.  Mill’s  zeal,  his  fearless  indepen¬ 
dence  of  opinion,  his  high  moral  character,  and  his  lucid, 
persuasive,  and  ajiparently  logical  style  of  composition,  that 
his  works  have  acted  upon  English  readers  like  a  spell,  which 
it  may  take  many  years  to  break.”  A  more  melancholy  spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  disappointed  man  envying  the  success  to  which  he 
cannot  attain,  we  never  saw.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Jevons  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  coal  question,  which,  having  been 
favourably  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mill  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  obtained  considerable  notice.  He  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  some  useful  material  towards  a  solution  of  the  gold 
question.  The  only  claim  which  could  possibly  be  made  to 
place  him  amongst  the  few  who  have  done  any  original 
work  in  the  science  must  be  grounded  on  a  small  work 
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entitled  '  The  Theory  of  Political  Economy/  to  which  he 
frequently  alluded  in  his  address  at  Manchester.  For  a  full 
and  careful  criticism  of  this  work  we  can  refer  our  readers  to 
a  review  of ^  it  by  Mr.  Cairnes,  which  appeared,  shortly  after 
its  publication,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  In  that  article, 
and  again  more  recently  in  ‘  Some  Leading  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  Newly  Expounded,’  Mr.  Cairnes  goes  into 
the  particular  point  on  whicii  Mr.  Jevons  differs  from  most 
economists,  and  shows— we  think  most  convincingly — first, 
that  the  same  view  has  been  taken  before  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  view  is  erroneous.  Mr.  Jevons  meets  these  criticisms 
bv  saying  that  Mr.  Cairnes  has  utterly  missed  his  meaning. 
We  have  tried  very  hafd,  but  without  success,  to  see  any 
difference  between  his  own  statement  of  what  he  means  and* 
that  which  we  find  in  Mr.  Cairnes’s  writings.  Mr.  Jevons 
considers  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  governed  by  its 
utility,  independently  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  it.  As 
we  know  that  gold  is  less  useful,  but  more  valuable,  than 
water,  the  theory  would  be  absurd  unless  a  particular  mean¬ 
ing  is  attached  to  the  word  “utility.”  It  is  in  his  meaning 
of  this  word  that  Mr.  Jevons  complains  he  is  misunderstood. 
Judging  from  the  way  in  which  he  tries  to  explain  himself, 
we  think  he  will  continue  to  be  mivsunderstood,  or  rather 
not  nndersto^,  till  Doomsday “  Useful  effect  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  dimensions — namely,  the  quantity  of  commodity 
consumed,  and  the  degree  of  utility  of  each  part  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  In  this  sense  the  utility  is  correctly  represented  by 
an  area.  Degree  of  utility,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  quantity  of 
one  dimension,  and  is  to  be  represented  by  a  line.” 

This  is  the  abstract  meaning.  By  way  of  concrete  illustra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Jevons  takes  the  familiar  fact  that  enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast,  and  says  that  a  man  can  make  no  use  of  a 
superfluity  of  musical-boxes,  water,  fruit,  bread,  boots,  or 
tea.  What  advantage  there  is  in  giving  half  a  dozen 
examples,  all  pi’ecisely  similar  in  essential  points,  we  fail  to 
see.  Were  it  not  impertinent  to  trespass  on  Mr.  Jevons’s 
ground,  we  might  suggest  that  he  will  get  nothing  by  multi¬ 
plying  zero.  If  there  is  no  elucidation  in  his  first  illustra¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  none  in  the  whole  set.  The  fact  is  that  this 
utility  theory  is — as  Mr.  Cairnes  has  shown  it  to  be — a  mere 
verbal  proposition  which  does  not  assist  us  one  inch  towards 
the  solution  of  any  economical  problem.  It  has  been  examined 
and  rejected  more  than  once,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  would 
not  bear  reproduction  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  garnish  of 
mathematical  formulae  with  which  Mr.  Jevons  delights  to 
surround  the  simplest  propositions. 

If  “  the  progress  of  true  economic  science  ”  means  the 
rejection  of  the  works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  w’riters  especially  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jevons 
— namely,  himself,  Mr.  Clitfe  Leslie,  Mr.  George  Darwin, 
and  Governor  Musgrave,  with  one  or  two  foreigners  of  about 
equal  fame — we  agree  with  him  that  Mr.  Mill’s  reputation, 
w’ill  greatly  retard  it.  The  regret  expressed  by  Mr.  Jevons 
at  being  “  unfortunately  obliged,  by  the  public  recognition 
w’hich  they  receive  at  the  Universities,”  to  teach  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Mill,  will  probably  not  be  shared  by  his  students 
until  he  can  bring  forward  rather  a  more  presentable  list  of 
substitutes  than  the  one  we  have  quoted.  But,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  academical  recognition  being 
transferred  from  the  well-known  ‘  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  ’  to  the  writings  of  Governor  Musgrave,  or  even 
to  the  great  “  Theory  ”  itself,  we  cannot  help  feeling  pained 
that  any  one  who  has  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Mill’s  “  lucid  and 
persuasive  style  ”  (to  quote  Mr.  Jevons  himself)  should  be 
able  to  speak  in  such  a  tone.  We  say  “indebt^,”  because 
Mr.  Jevons  owms  that  he  has  been  teaching  from  these  writ¬ 
ings  for  the  liist  ten  years. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  expect  from  a  man  who 
wishes  to  free  himself  from  all  trammels  of  orthodoxy  any 
knowledge  as  to  what  has  been  done  b^  other  writei-s,  or 
what  is  the  present  position  of  Political  Economy.  Still,  he 
might  at  any  rate  refrain  from  giving  altogether  an  incorrect 
account.  We  are  told  that  Mill’s  theory  of  the  wages  fund 
has  been  overthrown  by  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie.  When,  where, 
and  how  ?  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Longe  were  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  opponents  to  Mill’s  early  view,  and  it  was  to 
Mr.  Thornton  that  Mill,  to  a  certain  extent,  yielded ;  but 
neither  of  these  names  is  mentioned.  Is  it  Mill’s  original, 
or  his  final  view  of  the  wages  fund  that  has  been  overthrown 
by  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  ?  Mr.  Jevons  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
fundamental  propositions  concerning  capital  have  bwn  proved 
fallacious  and  self-contradictory  by  Mr.  George  Darwin  and 
Governor  Musgrave.  We  utterly  deny  this  to  be  the  case. 
That  such  a  complete  treatise  as  Mr.  Mill’s  book  should  very 
often  afford  a  text  for  writers  who  think  they  have  found  out 
some  new  point,  is  natural  enough.  The  importance  of  the 
Work  makes  it  the  one  which  is  always  shot  at.  But  that 
every  crude  attempt  at  criticism  should  be  gravely  spoken  of 
as  a  refutation,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  dignity  of 
scientific  controversy.  Whatever  worth  Mr.  Jevons  may 
he  able  to  discern  in  the  writings  of  the  gentlemen  he 


motions,  he  must  know  that  their  opinions  have  not  been 
sutticiently  considered  ;  and  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they  really  are  not  sufficiently  before  the  scientific  public, 
to  entitle  them  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  grade  as  such  men 
as  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  Cairnes. 

There  are  two  things  which  we  think  Mr.  Jevons  might  have 
learnt  during  the  twenty  years’  reading  which  he  says  he  has 
given  to  the  writers  he  so  greatly  despises— two  things  which 
are  taught  in  every  page  of  Mill  and  Cairnes.  The  first  is  to 
express  himself  in  understandable  English,  instead  of  making 
ambiguous  phrases  more  ambiguous  by  describing  qualities 
as  of  one  or  two  dimensions  ;  and,  generally,  hiding  a  halting 
aennition  behind  a  cloud  of  mathematical  symbols.  The 
other  is^  to  treat  those  with  whom  he  may  disagree  in  opinion 
with  fairness  and  respect  ;  not  for  their  own  sake — they  are 
sufficiently  w’ell-known  to  be  uninjured  by  so-called “  refuta¬ 
tions” —  but  for  the  sake  of  bis  readers,  who  will  scarcely  be 
edified  by  such  petulant  outbreaks  as  the  one  which  has  just 
occurred. 


HUMAN-HAIR  SUPPLIES. 

A  man  need  not,  we  think,  be  charged  with  undue  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  if,  in  catching  sight  of  a  hairdresser’s  window  as  he 
hurries  through  the  streets,  he  should  ask  himself  two  ques¬ 
tions — “  What  becomes  of  all  those  luxuriant  braids  and 
bands,  coils  and  curls,  in  every  shade  of  colour,  from  gold  to 
jet?”  and  “  Where  have  they  come  from?”  An  answer  to 
the  former  of  these  inouiries  may  not  unnaturally  suggest 
itself  to  any  one  w'ho  taxes  notice  of  the  redundant  excess  of 
ruddy  flaxen,  golden  red.  Titanic  auburn,  bonnie  brown, 
gold-threaded  chestnut,  and  lustrous  black  hair  w'hich  is  to 
be  seen  in  every  large  gathering  of  women.  But  when  he 
seeks  for  an  answer  to  the  second  question — Where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?— could  the  men  who  sell,  or  the  women  who  buy, 
these  many-hued  “  capillamenta,”  as  the  Romans  euphoniously 
called  hair  that  had  not  grown  on  the  head  which  it  adorned, 
solve  the  mystery  ?  How  many  persons  would  be  able  to 
explain  how  it  is  found  possible  to  maintain  as  perfectly  well- 
balanced  a  relation  between  demand  and  supply  in  the  human- 
hair  market  as  in  other  marts  ?  For  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
human  hair  is  caught  up  by  retail  dealers  at  haphazard,  and 
by  lucky  chances.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  the 
commodity  of  a  regularly-established  trade,  which  has  all 
the  technical  characteristics  of  a  recognised  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry.  As  in  other  trades,  its  chief  centres  issue  current 
price-lists,  by  which  speculators  may  be  guided  in  their  ven¬ 
tures  before  they  decide  upon  heavy  purchases  in  “  Italian 
blue-blacks,”  “Venetian  browns,”  “  Milanew  grays,”  “  Rus¬ 
sian  yellows,”  “  German  flaxeiis,”  or  “  Roumanian  and  Japanese 
fine  and  coarse  jets.”  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  giving  some 
of  the  most  prominent  headings  of  the  human-hair  trade-list 
we  have  satisfactorily  answered  the  inquiry  as  to  where  our 
London  “capillamenta”  are  obtained.  To|JOgraphically  con¬ 
sidered,  the  list  does,  of  course,  supply  the  required  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  affords  no  clue  to  the  real  source  and  mode  of 
origin  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  hair  used  in  the  English 
trade,  which,  startling  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  are 
intimately  associated  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  hygiene  and  modern  civilisation.  This  fact  will  be  made 
self-evident  when  we  state,  first,  that  for  some  years  the 
London  human-hair  trade  has  derived  its  chief  and  most 
highly  esteemed  supplies  from  the  open  gutters  of  the  smaller 
Italian  towns  specially,  and  those  of  the  rural  districts 
generally ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  scheme^  at  present 
under  consideration  in  the  Italian  Chambers  for  raising  money 
to  defray  the  cost  of  extensive  drainage  works,  to  be  carried 
to  the  smaller  towns  after  the  larger  cities  have  been  drained 
in  accordance  with  our  own  most  approved  mcalern  systems. 
Here,  then,  we  have  at  once  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  where 
our  hair  comes  from,  and  the  indication  of  an^  imfiending 
crisis,  by  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Italiano- British 
human-hair  trade  is  threatened  :  for  as  soon  as  rural  Italy  is 
subjected  to  the  control  of  local  boards  of  health,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  all  further  supplies  from  that  quarter. 

To  make  this  intelligible,  we  will  briefly  explain  the  initia¬ 
tory  steps  of  the  process  by  which  Italian  hair  is  convert^ 
into  English  “  capillamenta.”  The  Italian  women,  like^  their 
sisters  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  the  practice  of 
twisting  into  a  coil  all  the  hairs  which  become  detoched  from 
their  heads  in  the  ojieratiwi  of  combing  or  brushing.  These 
coils,  in  the  total  absence  of  house  drains,  are  thrown  with 
other  refuse  into  the  open  gutters,  vrfiich  seldom  fail  to  supply 
an  Italian  household  with  a  near  and  remly  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  offcastings  of  their  habitations.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  the  proceeuing.  The  next  is  effected  when  the 
scavenger  apjiears  on  the  scene  with  his  springless  cart,  and, 
like  another  Neptune,  trident  in  hand,  wades  through  the 
gutter,  and  hooks  up  every  floating  tangle  of  hairs.  These 
he  carefully  consigns  to  a  separate  receptacle,  and  keeps  by 
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rays  to  play  over  them,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time 
diligently  brushed  and  combed  with  a  leaden  comb  Th 
result  was  to  make  the  separate  hairs  flash  and  scintilkt 
till  the  entire  mass  acquired  the  desired  golden  gleam. 

How  far  a  London  sun  or'  sunless  noon-tide  air*  woul  1 
profit  a  lady’s  hair  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  determine - 
but  we  think  it  might  not  be  altogether  inexpedient  if  our 
leaders  of  fashion  were  so  far  to  imitate  their  Venetian  nre 
decessors  as  to  try  whether,  by  careful  tending  of  the  hah 
with  which  Nature  has  in  general  very  bountifully  supplied 
Englishwomen,  they  might  not  gain  qualitatively  what  there 
is  every  prospect  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  lose  quantita¬ 
tively  when  Italian  gutters  and  Russian  sheep  cease  to  yield 
them  their  present  supply  of  many-coloured  “  capillamenta.” 


Jiim — for  he  well  knows  their  value — till  the  hair  pedlar, 
technically  known  in  the  trade  as  ‘‘ the  Cutter,”  makes  his 
next  round  and  gathers  in  the  season’s  harvest,  whicm  is 
forthwith  conveyed  to  Genoa  and  other  seaport  towns,  where 
the  coils  are  disentangled,  and  separated  by  children  who  are 
employed  in  the  business,  into  “heads”  and  “tails,  the 
former  being  composed  of  short  but  even  lengths,  arranged 
according  to  colour,  and  the  latter  of  the  longer  lengths  of 
hair.  It  is  said  that  of  late  years  many  hundred-weights  of 
these  heads  and  tails,  grimly  characterised  as  “  dead  hair, 
annually  cross  the  Alps,  or  round  the  Rock  at  Gibraltar,  on 
their  way  to  our  more  northern  centres  of  civilisation,  where 
existing  systems  of  drainage  present  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  retention  and  utilisation  of  refuse  coils  of^  hair.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  when  rural  Italy  is  drained,  London 
Society  will  find  that  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  and  appa¬ 
rently  most  highly  prized  means  of  adornment  has  become 
scarce  and  costly  to  an  extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  the  present  lavish  use  of  hair.  The  fate  of 
the  capillamenta  ”  is  evidently  trembling  in  the  balance. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  are  other  sources  of  hair-supply 
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peasant  heads  have,  indeed,  long  yielded  good  sup- 
“  yellow  flaxens but  the  peasant  women  of  the 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


TAXATION  OF  CORPORATE  PROPERTY. 

•  Sir,— A  paragraph,  referring  to  probate,  legacy,  and  succes¬ 
sion  duties,  appeared  in  several  newspapers  some  time  ago,  in 
which  it  is  remarked  that  the  succession  duty  is  not  so  produc¬ 
tive  as  was  anticipated  when  it  was  first  imposed,  and  that  it  is 
not  so  productive  as  the  legacy  duty. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  suggestion  has  been  made  attempting 
to  account  for  this  deficiency ;  but  may  it  not  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  so  much  property  in  land  and  houses  is  not,  and 
cannot  under  the  present  law  ever  become,  chargeable  to 
succession  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  held  in  perpetual  trust  by 
corporations  or  quasi-corporations,  large  and  small,  all  over 
the  metropolis,  and  through  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  lands  and  houses  are  held  in 
trust  in  perpetuity  to  the  value  of  many  millions  per  annum; 
and  in  many  cases  within  my  knowledge  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  these  vast  estates  is  of  a  character  with  which 
no  one  can  sympathise,  and  very  frequently  such  as  everyone 
must  condemn. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  will  quote  two  cases  out  of  a 
legion  that  may  be  found  by  anyone  who  cares  to  look  for 
them.  I  am  trustee  of  freehold  and  personal  property  which 
has  been  in  trust  for  250  years ;  it  has  increased  ten-fold  or 
twenty-fold  in  value,  and  the  purposes  of  the  trust  havfe  not 
for  a  long  time  been  carried  out,  because  the  objects  do  not 
exist.  For  the  other  case,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  Sixteenth 
Report  of  the  Charity  Oommissionei’s,  1868,  wherein  a 
property  is  described,  called  “  Smith’s  Trusts,”  which  com¬ 
menced  in  1627.  The  income  is  now  about  £16,000  per  annum, 
and  the  Commissioners  say,  in  reference  to  the  larger  part  of 
it  distributed,  that  “it  has  rather  injured  than  improved  the 
condition  in  life  of  the  persons  among  whom  it  has  been 
distributed.”  And  Lord  Kingsdown  said,  in  1846,  “The 
nature  of  this  trust  makes  it  impossible  for  the  trustees  to 
administer  it  in  any  manner  that  can  be  satisfactory  either 
to  themselves  or  the  objects  of  the  charity.” 

Now,  I  never  could  understand  why  such  property  as  this 
should  escape  its  fair  share  of  taxation  ;  why  the  dead  should 
be  allowed  to  prevent  the  property  they  have  left  in  public  or 
semi-public  trust  being  taxed  equally  with  that  still  left 
in  private  hands. 

It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  all  private 
property  is,  or  will  be,  charged  five  times  in  one  hundred 
years  with  succession  duty,  or  probate  and  legacy  duty ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  property  held  on  public  or  semi-public  trusts, 
and  which  now  escapes,  was  charged  equally  with  private- 
property,  that  an  increase  of  perhaps  two  and  a  half  millions 
per  annum  might  be  added  to  succession  and  legacy  duty, 
and  a  further  considerable  increase  could  be  made  if  the 
mode  of  assessing  duty  on  personalty  and  on  land  and  houses 
were  assimilated.  Few  people,  I  know,  are  aware  that  the 
different  mode  of  assessing  duty  on  land  and  on  money  is 
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Empire  are  beginning  to  discard  their  hereditary  costume, 
and  to  vie  with  the  classes  above  them  in  displaying  redun¬ 
dant  heads  of  hair,  and  so  they  no  longer  part  as  readily  as 
of  yore  with  their  taw’uy  locks.  Great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  Japan  would  be  found  willing  to  include  hair  in  her 
exports  ;  but,  even  if  she  were,  the  tresses  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Flowery  Land  have  a  wire-like  rigidity  in  their  texture 
which  unfits  them  for  juxtaposition  with  English  heads  of 
hair.  It  is  much  the  same  with  other  sources  of  human-hair 
supply  :  when  put  to  the  test  of  practical  applicability  they 
are  found  wanting,  and  if  Science  had  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
Nature — with  signal  success  in  the  case  of  those  apricot-hued 
golden  reds  and  ruddy  yellows  which  have  long  been  the 
delight  of  painters  and  poets  of  the  pre-Raphael  order — we 
could  scarcely  predict  anything  short  of  annihilation  for  the 
trade.  These  special  shades  of  yellow-red  hair  are,  however, 
manufactured  with  a  perfection  which  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  ordinary  means  in  producing 
very  charming  results  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  newspaper 
reports  of  a  case  heard  before  Sir  R  Malins  about  five  years 
ago  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the  methods  employed.  It  came 
out  on  the  trial  referred  to  that  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  a  Manchester  frizette  and  hair  firm,  sued  a  rival 
manufacturer  for  infringing  a  patent  obtained  by  them  in 
1867  for  converting  coarse  Russian  wool,  known  as  “  Tops,” 
into  soft,  lustrous,  golden  hair.  They  declared  that  they  had, 
under  the  advice  of  eminent  chemists,  adopted  a  successful 
method  of  removing  all  oily  matters  from  these  Tops,  by 
steeping  them  in  sulphate  of  copper,  and  that,  at  the  cost  of 
much  time,  money,  and  thought,  they  had  learnt  how  to  give 
to  these  Tops  the  requisite  colour  by  means  of  catechu,  log¬ 
wood,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  other  ingredients — gelatine  being 
used  to  impart  a  curled  or  crisped  appearance  to  the  hair. 
It  was  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  by  the 
plaintiffs’  process  hair  of  any  length  could  be  manufactured — 
in  fact,  any  number  of  Lady  Godivas  might  have  been  provided 
by  the  Manchester  patentees  with  the  requisite  profusion  of 
hair,  not  to  mention  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  were 
able  to  supply,  amongst  many  other  curious  hair-products, 
luxuriant  dishevelled  manes  intended  as  sorties  dt  bain  for 
ladies  at  watering-places.  The  Vice  Chancellor  remained 
obdurate  to  the  plea  of  the  plaintiffs  for  a  monopoly  in  the 
use  of  “Russian  Tops,”  and  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs, 
sti^iiatising  the  plaintiff's’  conduct  as  “  unjustifiable,  since,  if 
their  patent  were  sustained,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  use  wool  without  their  consent  for  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  had  been  used  long  before  our  grandfathers 
were  born.” 

The  Manchester  firm  was  thus  checked  in  its  enterprising 
career  by  the  decision  of  Sir  R.  Malins  ;  but  its  secret  has 
been  made  known,  and  hence  it  is  not  impossible  that  when 
Italian  gutters  cease  to  furnish  forth  our  choicest  tresses  and 
love-locks,  oily  Russian  Tops  may,  by  dint  of  judicious  mani¬ 
pulation  ,  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  fashion  for  which  it  must 
oe  admitted  that  the  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
both  historical  and  classical  precedents.  Moreover,  should 
any  difficulty  present  itself  in  future  years  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  shade  of  colour  in  hair  commonly 
known  as  “  Titian’s,”  we  would  suggest  that  women  should 
try  a  method  which  we  remember  to  have  found  described  by 
an  old  Italian  author,  who  gave  it  as  the  genuine  proceeding 
adopted  by  Venetian  belles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  According  to  this  writer,  ladies  who  wished  to 
impart  golden  lustre  and  strength  to  their  hair  were  in  tho 
habit  of  spreading  it  out  in  the  sunlight,  and  causing  their 
attendants  to  hold  their  long  tresses  up  to  allow  the  sun’s 
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permitted  to  influenoe  his  critical  judgments.  The  *  New 
Life  of  Jesus  ’  would  have  been  a  far  more  satisfactory 
performance  but  for  the  author’s  apprehension  of  being 
pronounced  behind  the  age.  The  same  pen  which  had 
delineated  Ulrich  von  Hutten  with  such  spirit,  and  Christian 
Marklin  with  such  tenderness,  might  have  traced  an  ani¬ 
mated  and  not  unfaithful  portrait  of  Jesus.  But  the  artist 
destroys  his  own  materials.  Bather  than  be  thought 
inconsistent  in  the  application  of  his  mythical  theory  he 
is  prepared  to  carry  it  to  extravagance  ;  rather  than  seem  to 
yield  in  acuteness  to  any  man  he  is  ready  to  surrender 
every  point  of  the  evangelical  narrative  to  which  anybody 
has  ever  objected.  He  is  content  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere 
critical  analyst  where  he  might  have  been  a  reconstructive 
biographer.  With  all  its  defects  the  *  New  Life  of  Jesus  ’ 
is  still  a  most  valuable  book,  while  the  ‘  Christian  Doc- 
trian,’  or  Essay  towards  an  Hegelian  Gospel,  is  so  much 
labour  lost.  A  work,  however,  undertsdcen  after  the  method 
of  the  former,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  latter,  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  either.  The  same  fear  of  seeming 
afraid  injured  his  *  Old  Faith  and  New  ’  by  tempting  him 
into  an  advanced  position  alien  from  his  proper  sphere.  It 
is  the  business  of  so  fine  a  critical  organ  as  his  to  indicate 
certainties,  whether  positive  or  negative.  To  point  out  the 
existence  of  a  m3rthical  element  in  the  New  Testament — to 
show  how  this  exploded  the  current  interpretations,  ration¬ 
alistic  as  well  as  orthodox — was  entirely  within  Strauss’s 
competence,  for  he  only  advanced  what  he  could  undertake 
to  prove.  To  make  himself  the  champion  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unprofessional  step. 
It  abdicated  his  critical  function  by  placing  him  on  the 
footing  of  an  instructor  at  second  hand.  It  gratuitously 
took  up  the  cross  of  orthodoxy,  whose  theology  is  so  blended 
with  cosmogony  that  every  modification  of  the  latter  occa¬ 
sions  a  revolution  in  the  former.  In  this  last,  and  in  many 
respects  ablest  and  most  widely-interesting  of  his  writings, 
Strauss  no  longer  occupies  an  independent  position,  but 
stands  ^d  falls  with  Darwin,  as  the  Pope  with  Moses ;  and 
every  unrefuted  criticism  on  a  contested  theory  is,  pro  tamto, 
a  deduction  from  the  significance  of  a  work  supposed  to 
expend  the  mature  results  of  ages  of  intellectual  progress. 
Worse  still,  the  entire  controversy  with  supematuralism  is 
represented  as  dependent  on  the  verification  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  hjrpothesis.  With  no  indisposition  towards  the 
development  theory,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  consider 
the  deduction  of  man’s  descent  from  an  ascidian  to  be  quite 
so  well  established  as  the  premiss  of  the  universality  of 
natural  law,  and  we  entirely  repudiate  Strauss’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  admission  that,  where  a  natural  process  cannot  be 
distinctly  made  out,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the 
impugners  of  miracle. 

Strauss’s  character,  both  intellectually  and  morally, 
presents  much  affinity  to  that  of  one  with  whom  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  compared — ^David  Hume.  Their 
intellectual  analogies  are  too  obvious  to  need  indicating, 
although  the  contrast  is  also,  in  some  respects,  very 
apparent.  Hume  frequently  wrought  with  the  mere  aim 
of  unsettling  and  perplexing ;  or,  at  most,  the  pleasure  of 
speculation  was  to  him  its  own  reward.  Strauss  kept 
positive  results  in  view :  the  establishment  of  truth  if 
possible ;  the  displacement  of  error  at  any  rate.  Hume’s 
indifference  to  accuracy  in  matters  of  fa^  is  too  clearly 
established  by  his  negligent  use  of  authorities  in  his  history ; 
such  carelessness  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  the 
conscientious  biographer  of  Hutten.  Each  betrays  a  vein 
of  paradox  ;  derived,  in  Hume,  from  the  ambition  of  noto¬ 
riety — in  Strauss,  from  the  apprehension  of  commonplace. 
Their  political  sympathies  precisely  agree.  Neither  had 
the  slightest  value  for  political  rights  in  the  abstract,  or 
otherwise  than  as  conducive  to  good  government ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  Strauss’s  country  in  his  own  day  afford 
bim  an  apology  lacking  to  Hume,  and  patriotism  is  with 
him  far  more  deeply  felt  and  efficient  as  a  principle  of 
action.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  infinitely  higher 
authority  on  political  questions ;  he  treats  of  them  like  a 
philosopher,  and  Strauss  like  a  Philistine.  Each  possessed 
an  eminent  faculty  of  construction,  while  destitute  of 
creative  imagination.  Their  canons  of  taste  are  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  ;  style  is  equally  a  strong  point  with  each. 


DOMIOnjABY  VISITS. 

Sir,— W^hen  I  read  what  Mr.  Disraeli  said  respecting  our 
working  classes,  **  that  their  persons  and  their  homes  are  sacred, 
and  they  have  no^  fear  of  arbitrary  arrests  or  domiciliary 
visits,”  I  wished  it  had  been  my  lot  to  live  in  the  County 
of  Buckingham  or  the  City  of  London. 

That  you  may  understand  my  desire,  I  must  inform  you 
of  my  experience  in  this  place— not  many  miles  from  her 
Majesty’s  Highland  home. 

1  employ  about  a  dozen  people,  and  at  present  two  of  them 
are  situated  as  follows  : — 

One,  who  does  not  live  on  my  farm,  has  been  killing  rabbits 
for  the  tenant  of  the  farm  on  which  he  resides.  This  he  had 
liberty  to  do,  having  the  authority  of  the  tenant,  who  was 
not  deprived  of  the  right  by  his  lease ;  it,  however,  has  lately 
expired,  and  though  promised  a  renewal,  it  has  not  yet  been 
put  in  writing.  The  man  was  met  by  the  gamekeeper  and 
accused  of  poaching,  but,  there  being  no  way  to  get  him 
punished  in 'Court,  the  tenant  has  l^n  informed  he  must 
either  evict  the  labourer  from  his  house  or  himself  quit  the 
farm.  The  result  is,  the  man  with  his  wife  and  famOy  have 
had  to  remove  from  the  district  on  a  week’s  notice. 

The  other  is  a  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  in  the  summer 
was  living  some  thirty  miles  away  from  his  parents.  At 
harvest  the  grouse  came  down  on  the  stooks  where  he  was 
working,  and  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  get  hold  of  a  bird.  He 
was  soon  sought  after  as  a  poacher  ;  in  terror  he  ran  home, 
where  he  lived  several  weeks  in  peace,  but  at  last  the  officers 
of  justice  have  got  hold  of  him,  and  his  bird  has  cost  five 
pounds.  1  am,  Ac.,  A  Farmer. 


ZELLEB’S  LIFE  OF  STBAUSS. 

David  Friedrich  Strauss  m  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  Edward  Zeller. 

Authorised  Translation.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Few  among  the  prominent  figures  of  our  era  have  main¬ 
tained  so  absolutely  impersonal  a  character  as  Dr.  Strauss. 
The  retiring  disposition  of  the  man,  his  remoteness  from  the 
principal  centres  of  intellectual  activity,  the  infrequency  of 
his  appearances  in  public,  the  purely  literary  character  of 
his  work,  and  the  absence  of  strongly  accentuated  traits, 
have  conspired  to  represent  him  to  the  world  rather  as  an 
impalpable  force  than  as  force  embodied  in  a  substantial 
human  form.  One  chief  reason  why  the  veil  should  be 
lifted  is  not  that  there  is  so  much  behind  it,  but  so  little. 
It  is  a  genuine  service  to  the  world  to  demonstrate  that  the 
freest  application  of  the  critical  faculty  to  religious  matters 
implies  no  preternatural  endowments  from  above  or  below. 
Orthodox  and  Liberal  alike  may  profit  by  this  simple  and 
ingenuous  account  of  a  blameless  and,  from  the  student’s 
point  of  view,  a  pattern  life.  The  former  must  recognise 
the  compatibility  of  heterodoxy,  not  merely  with  moral 
worth,  but  with  on  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
established  order  of  society ;  tiie  latter  may  discover  that 
the  same  independence  of  character  which  places  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  of  the  age  in  one  direction  may 
keep  him  in  the  rear  of  it  in  another.  All  alike  will  be 
surprised  by  the  evidence  of  a  naive  and  even  sportive 
element  in  the  nature  of  the  relentless  analyst,  and  of  his 
deliberate  cultivation  of  poetry  with  fair,  almost  eminent, 
success.  In  this,  as  in  his  other  pursuits,  he  manifested 
self-knowledge  and  good  sense,  never  trespassing  beyond 
the  limits  of  easy  occasional  composition,  save  when  under 
the  infiuence  of  overmastering  feeling.  A  still  more  unex¬ 
pected  revelation  is  the  existence  of  a  half-mystical,  half¬ 
romantic  tendency,  leading  him  in  his  youth  to  study 
Jakob  Bohme  and  consult  somnambulists,  and,  when  the 
8upematu.j.l  had  ceased  to  have  a  meaning  for  him,  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  tenderness  of  his  more  intimate  social 
relations,  and  his  peculiar  warmth  of  feeling,  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  indiscriminating  or  immoderate  admi¬ 
ration,  towards  the  subjects  of  his  biographical  works. 

So  far  from  the  hardness  naturally  inferred  from  the  gene¬ 
rally  negative  character  of  his  writings,  Strauss’s  principal 
defect  was  an  over-susceptibility,  which  reacted  unfavourably 
upon  his  intellectual  character.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  e v  er 
so  slightly  overshadowed,  and  cannot  be  acquitted  of  queru¬ 
lousness  towards  his  critics,  and  acerbity  towards  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  rivals.  A  more  injurious  effect  was 
the  degree  in  which  the  dread  of  being  superseded  was 
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and  its  characteristics  elegance,  purity,  and  perspicmty. 
Morally  the  resemblance  is  signal,  with  a  shade  of  dissimi¬ 
larity,  which  may  perhaps  be  expressed  by  terming  Hume 
a  Stoical  Epicurean  and  Strauss  an  Epicurean  Stoic.  Each 
was  simple,  unassuming,  genial,  formed  for  friendship  and 
prone  to  jocosity ;  each  shocked  his  contemporaries  by  the 
audacity  of  his  opinions,  and  soothed  them  by  the  innocence 
of  his  life  ;  each  lived  on  amicable  terms  with  persons  of 
sentiments  contrary  to  their  own ;  each  encountered  a 
lingering  death  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  and  died 
possess^  of  the  respect  of  all  whose  good  opinion  was 
worth  having.  Strauss,  inferior  in  genius,  appears  as  the 
finer  character — the  champion,  not  merely  the  cultivator,  of 
truth  and  free  inquiry.  If,  as  we  suspect,  the  distinction  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  age,  it 
affords  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  general  elevation  of 
feeling  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  following  sketch  may,  on  the  whole,  be  accepted  as 
a  just  representation  of  Strauss  as  he  appeared  to  sympa¬ 
thising  contemporaries  : — 

He  gave  the  world  the  living  example  of  a  man  who,  impelled  by 
inextinguishable  thirst  for  truth,  never  ceased  to  seek  and  to  strive  ; 
whose  development  never  paused,  and  was  never  lulled  by  the  ease 
of  possession  and  enjoyment;  whom  no  authority  deterred  from 
examination  and  inquiry,  and  from  candidly  expressing  without  fear 
and  secondary  considerations  whatever  he  discovered  ;  who  regarded 
it  as  the  true  vocation  of  his  life  to  destroy  prejudices,  to  prove  the 
weakness  of  the  shibboleths  of  time  and  parties,  and  to  bring  men 
from  words  to  things,  from  indefinite  ideas  to  distinct  conceptions 
and  certain  observations ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  man  who  valued 
mental  culture  still  more  than  knowledge,  and  who,  with  the  most 
extensive  learning,  and  the  widest  interest  in  nature  and  humanity, 
sought  above  all  for  unity  with  himself,  for  the  harmony  and  per¬ 
fection  of  his  inner  life,  and  for  the  pure,  undisturbed,  and  thorough 
development  of  his  mental  individuality. 

The  fulness  of  personal  knowledge  and  cordiality  of 
fellow-feeling  which  inspire  the  generous  tribute  bestow  a 
peculiar  value  on  Professor  Zeller's  biography.  So  far  as 
positive  information  is  concerned  little  addition  is  made  to 
the  excellent  memoir  prefixed  to  Miss  Mathilde  Blind’s 
translation  of  ‘The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,’  but  every 
word  of  Zeller’s  is  stamped  with  the  authority  due  to  the 
testimony  of  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field.  Zeller’s 
own  standing  is,  moreover,  so  high  as  to  relieve  him  from 
the  biographer’s  frequent  temptation  to  tack  a  little  name 
on  to  a  great  one ;  his  judgment  is  that  of  an  intellectual 
peer,  and  the  gentleness  with  which  divergencies  are  inti¬ 
mated  is  clearly  due  to  delicacy,  not  to  overawed  acquiescence. 
The  work  is  professedly  not  intended  as  a  complete  bio¬ 
graphy,  but  as  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  ground  until 
the  period  for  such  a  biography  shall  have  arrived.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  a  masterpiece  ;  rapid,  but  not  hur¬ 
ried  ;  slight,  but  not  flimsy ;  comprehensive,  but  not  ex¬ 
haustive  ;  adequate  to  its  purpose,  and  not  pretending  to  be 
more.  The  episodes  of  Strauss’s  life  are  clearly  distinguished, 
and  its  due  proportion  allotted  to  each ;  nor  is  any  accessory 
omitted  that  could  serve  to  contribute  spirit  and  complete¬ 
ness  to  a  portrait  combining  the  varied  traits  of  a  visionary 
student,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  dauntless  sceptic,  a 
timid  politician,  a  consummate  literaiy  artist,  a  man  of 
cht?quered  fortunes,  persecuted  and  powerful,  famous  by 
his  writings,  and  personally  almost  unknown.  The  style  of 
he  original  is  singularly  elegant,  and  this  quality  is  not 
entirely  wanting  to  the  translation,  which,  however,  abounds 
in  inaccuracies,  denoting  either  great  haste  or  an  absence  of 
the  information  essential  to  the  translator  of  such  a  book. 
Nobody  ever  considered  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  unapproachable,  though  many  have  deemed  them 
above  criticism.  “  To  write  an  article  in  the  morning 
papers.”  How  many  papers?  Did  the  translator  never 
hear  of  the  Morgenhlatt?  “He  expressed  himself  more 
reasonably  than  could  have  been  expected.”  As  Zeller  con¬ 
siders  Strauss’s  proposition  a  perfectly  reasonable  one,  the 
phrase  he  employs  should  have  been  rendered  “  in  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit.”  Bekehrung  is  counsel  and  a  great  deal 
more ;  it  means  conversion.  Such  oversights,  though  dis¬ 
creditable,  are  still  venial  in  comparison  with  the  obtuse 
perversion  of  Strauss’s  dying  song  into  sheer  nonsense : — 

Feeble  still,  and  waning, 

Yet  bright,  and  pure,  and  wise ; 

Be  this  expiring  glimmer, 

This  echo  as  it  dies. 


A  bright  expiring  glimmer,  a  wise  echo,  are  curiosities 
that  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  Strauss’s  beautiful  stanza:— 

Moge  schwach  wie  immer, 

Aber  bell  and  rein, 

Dieser  letzte  Schimmer, 

Dieser  Ton  nnr  sein. 


PEOFESSOR  MASSON  ON  CHATTEBTON. 

ChatUrton :  a  Story  of  the  Year  1770.  By  David  Masson  M  a 
LL.D.  MacmiUan  and  Go.  ’  ' 

There  are  very  few  figures  in  literary  history  about  whose 
personal  adventures  so  much  speculation  has  been  wasted 
or  so  much  romance  worked  out  as  about  that  of  Thomas 
Chatterton,  and  yet  not  one  great  writer  of  all  time  spent 
so  few  years  on  the  world’s  surface.  This  latter  circum¬ 
stance,  of  course,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  poet’s 
intellectual  development,  has  been  one  main  cause  of  the 
interest  felt  in  his  life.  Every  one  is  curious  to  know  by 
what  processes  a  boy  who  died  early  in  his  eighteenth  year 
managed  to  produce  what  has  arrested  universal  attention 
for  a  whole  century  already.  The  mystery  of  his  death,  too, 
though  a  subject  of  more  vulgar  curiosity  than  the  mystery 
of  his  life,  has  given  a  strong  stimulus  to  his  fame  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  to  whom  a  hero  that  does  not  pose 
is  no  hero  at  all.  Poets  so  rarely  lead  a  life  of  action,  or 
add  in  any  practical  way  to  the  history  of  adventure,  that 
any  personal  trait,  like  B3n:on’8  feats  of  swimming,  Keats’s 
fight  with  the  costermonger,  or  Shelley’s  strange  hallucina¬ 
tions,  is  seized  with  avidity  by  hundreds  in  whom  the 
critical  faculty  remains  so  dormant  that  from  the  poems  only 
of  these  men  they  fail  to  evolve  any  distinct  idea  of  a  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  literary  world  of  just  one  century  ago  one 
sees  this  remarkably  exemplified.  In  the  summer  of  1770 
two  of  the  most  gifted  English  poets  then  living  passed 
away.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  after  a  brief  illness,  the 
serene  and  delicate  spirit  of  Mark  Akenside  left  that  sober 
English  body  that  had  so  long  pent  in  its  antique  fervour. 
Surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  loving  friends,  and  leaving 
behind  him  hardly  one  fault  or  one  eccentricity  that  bio¬ 
graphical  curiosity  could  light  upon,  nor  any  of  that  extra¬ 
vagance  of  humour  that  leads  to  wild  sapngs  or  wild  doings, 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ”  pas^ 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought,  remembered  by  posterity 
only  as  a  grave  and  learned  physician  who  had,  in  the 
obscure  fashion  of  a  coral  insect,  laid  another  layer  in  the 
rising  reef  of  English  poetry.  About  two  months  after, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  aged  seventeen  years  and  nine  months, 
being  at  the  point  of  death  by  starvation,  took  arsenic  and 
was  found  dead  in  a  garret  near  Holbom.  Of  him  the 
world  has  never  ceased  to  speak,  and  yet  his  poetry  is  not 
so  good  as  Akenside’s.  His  youth,  his  sufferings,  and  his 
scenic  death  made  him  from  the  first  a  hero  of  romance. 

There  seem  to  be  almost  as  many  ways  of  considering 
the  character  of  this  boy  as  there  are  of  realising  Hamlet. 
Each  generation  has  its  own  theory  on  the  subject,  and  the 
controversy  is  hardly  at  an  end  yet.  The  last  two  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  biography  of  Chatterton  leave,  however, 
very  little  to  be  desired.  If  we  read  Professor  Daniel  Wil¬ 
son’s  genial  study,  and  then  finally  collate  it  with  Professor 
Masson’s,  we  come  as  near  to  the  actual  life  and  thought  of 
their  hero  as  it  is  now  possible  to  come.  Of  course  it  is 
still  conceivable  that  another  generation  may  arise  that  may 
see  new  and  strange  lights  in  the  poet’s  life.  Popul^ 
opinion  has  fluctuated  in  its  estimate  of  him  ever  since  his 
death,  and  there  have  been  Chattertons  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  Kemble’s  Hamlet  from  Mr.  Irving’s.  There  was 
Sir  Herbert  Croft’s,  the  sentimental  hero  of  ‘Love  and 
Madness,’  a  fancy  figure  seen  in  the  blue  light  of  the  pseudo- 
Gothic  tragedy  of  the  predecessors  of  Kotzebue.  Then  there 
was  the  ridiculous  young  demon  of  Chalmers’s  puritanic 
imagination.  Then  there  was  the  pale  and  beautiful 
Phaeton,  whose  early  promise  so  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  poets  of  the  revival,  to  whom  Keats  offered  up 
‘End3rmion’  as  a  fragrant  oblation,  whom  Shelley  saw 
afterwards  rising,  still  white  with  the  agony  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  to  welcome  the  spirit  Keats,  and  whom  Wordsworth 
took  as  the  very  symbol  of  imagination  in  despondency. 
Then  there  is  the  Chatterton  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  as  Pro- 
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fessor  Masson  says ;  indeed,  he  might  have  said  that  the 
French  poet  has  created  two  versions  of  the  marvellous  boy, 
for  besides  the  hero  of  ‘  Stello,’  who  hovers  around  that 
“Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  *  Kitty  Bell,  and  at  last  commits 
suicide  in  sheer  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  made  Beckford’s 
footman,  there  is  the  main  figure  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  great 
tragedy  of  Chatterton,  a  typical  creature,  like  Hemani, 
glorious  in  wealth  of  Merovingian  curl,  and  hardly  to  be 
imagined  apart  from  le  gilet  rouge”  of  wild  romanticism. 
Then  also  there  is  the  Chatterton  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  celebrated 
picture,  an  elegant  youth  lying  dead  in  a  squalid  garret, 
with  the  remains  of  faded  quality”  around  him.  All 
these  Chattertons  and  many  smaller  ones,  malignant  or 
mawkish  as  the  case  may  be,  are  important  rather  as  show¬ 
ing  how  intense  the  interest  has  continued  to  be  in  all  the 
poet  said  and  did  than  as  helping  us  to  realise  very  distinctly 
his  bodily  presence.  And  as  time  went  on  the  malignant 
element  over- weighed  the  mawkish,  and,  when  this  charming 
essay  of  Professor  Masson’s  first  appeared  in  1856,  its  frank 
praise  of  what  was  noble  in  its  subject  had  become  so  un¬ 
familiar  that  it  sounded  at  first  paradoxical.  Now  we  are 
more  used  to  consider  Chatterton  in  a  favourable  light ;  the 
hateful  rubbish  about  his  immoralities  and  his  mendacities 
troubles  us  no  longer,  and  since  Professor  Wilson’s  elaborate 
justification.  Professor  Masson’s  judgment,  so  far  from 
seeming  excessively  laudatory,  seems  hardly  strong  enough 
for  the  truth. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  diflScult  task  in  the  world  to 
praise  or  condemn  definitely  a  character  so  precocious  and 
yet  so  undeveloped  as  Chatterton’s.  Professor  Masson  has 
shown  great  sagacity  and  S3unpathy  in  carrying  out 
his  plan ;  he  has  succeeded  better  than  any  one  else 
in  putting  Chatterton’s  daily  life,  habits  of  thought, 
and  degrees  of  development  photographically  before  us. 
We  feel,  when  we  have  laid  down  the  book,  that  we  know 
this  poet-boy  of  a  century  ago  as  well  as  we  know,  shall 
we  say,  any  young  man  of  apparent  genius  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance.  But,  having  said  so  much,  what  does  that  amount 
to  ?  What  does  the  most  acute,  the  most  S3rmpathetic,  the 
most  inquisitive  of  us  know  of  the  inner  life  of  that  young 
painter  whose  outward  actions  seem  so  dissimilar  from  his 
work,  of  this  young  poet,  whose  weakness  and  whose 
strength,  whose  brilliance  and  whose  insensibility  bafile  us 
with  their  contrary  impulses  at  every  step  ?  Above  all,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chatterton  died  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  at  which  anyone  but  a  mother  begins  to 
feel  a  special  interest  in  a  boy’s  character.  We  check 
obviously  hurtful  tendencies,  we  encourage  generous  emo¬ 
tions,  we  indulge  a  hope  that  the  fledgling  **  may  turn  out  ” 
this  and  that,  but  we  do  not,  in  ordinary  life,  look  for  any¬ 
thing  formed  or  settled  in  the  moral  nature  of  a  child. 
But  Chatterton  was  a  mere  child  when  his  best  works  were 
written,  and  when  he  is  supposed  by  the  austere  school  of 
critics  to  have  been  steeped  in  duplicity  and  vice.  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  this  whole  misunderstanding  may  be  found  in 
a  ^little  passage  of  that  wonderful  account  of  him  given, 
through  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  by  the  various  members  of 
the  family  he  lived  with  in  Shoreditch.  The  niece  of  Mrs. 
Walmesley  says  **  that  but  for  his  face,  and  her  knowledge 
of  his  age,  she  should  never  have  thought  him  a  boy,  he 
was  so  manly,  and  so  much  himself.”  All  the  biographers 
have  had  this  feeling,  and  Professor  Masson  himself  is  not 
completely  free  from  it.  One  has,  however,  only  to  reflect 
what  a  gauche,  unreasoning,  conceited,  madly-ambitious 
creature  one  was  one’s  self  at  seventeen,  how  little  one’s 
own  germinating  character  would  have  borne  to  be  anato¬ 
mised  by  a  whole  century  of  elderly  gentlemen,  to  enter 
more  tenderly  and  sympathetically  into  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  For  instance,  how  blatant  and  how  meaningless 
have  been  the  outcries  against  the  poor  starving  lad’s  gnm 
phrase,  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both 
sides.”  In  the  first  place,  who  knows  whether  this  was 
intended  as  anything  more  than  a  little  bragging  to  show  his 
sister  what  a  versatUe  man  of  the  world  he  was  ;  and,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  is  there  anything  more  implied 
than  in  the  indifference  almost  every  purely  literary  or 
artistic  man  feels  in  the  politics  of  the  day  ?  There  is  a 
little  story  told  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  painters  to 
the  effect  that  in  1848  a  friend  suddenly  burst  into  his 


studio,  and  cried  out  in  the  greatest  excitement,  **  Louis 
Philippe  has  arrived  in  London  I  ”  ''Indeed  I”  was  the 
answer,  "  What  has  he  come  for  ?  ”  A  man  of  genius  so 
intensely  indifferent  to  passing  events  would  be  just  as 
likely  to  “  write  on  bo^  sides,”  if  starvation  or  distress 
pressed  upon  him,  as  to  turn  priest,  like  Winkelmann,  that 
he  might  explore  the  treasures  of  Herculaneum.  Ohatter- 
ton  was  never  really  himself  except  when  he  was  com¬ 
posing  the  "  Eowley  ”  poems ;  then  he  was  a  noble 
and  exalted  being,  consciously  dowered  with  more  than 
a  common  man’s  intelligence,  and  full  of  the  solemn  sense 
of  his  own  inspiration.  At  other  times  he  was  simply 
an  extremely  clever,  forward  boy,  vulgar  as  Bristol  appren¬ 
tices  were  inilgar,  anxious  for  recognition,  and  money,  and 
place,  and  all  the  other  pleasant  things  that  charm  the 
wistful  eyes  of  adolescence,  but  as  yet  quite  wanting  the 
ballast  that  only  experience  gives  even  to  heaven-taught 
poets.  And  when  Professor  Masson  laments  that  he  had 
not  found  in  his  Bristol  circle  a  man  to  be  his  friend  and  a 
woman  to  love  him,  he  seems  to  forget  that  at  sixteen 
hardly  any  one  has  discovered  the  brother  of  his  heart,  who 
is  to  stimulate  his  intelligence  and  to  fight  the  world  with 
him,  and  still  less  the  girl  who  is  to  be  the  second  self 
and  the  completion  of  his  existence.  A  large  proportion  of 
clever  persons  seem  to  go  through  life  without  ever  lighting 
upon  these  treasur  es ;  no  one  finds  them  at  sixteen,  and 
Chatterton  would  have  proved  himself  more  precocious 
than  ever  if  he  had  carried  out  Professor  Masson’s  funny 
suggestion  and  run  off  with  Hannah  More  1 

The  present  edition  of  this  essay  contains  two  corrections 
of  some  importance.  The  first  is  a  mere  question  of  loca¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  having  spent  an  amazing  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  proving  that  the  house  where  the  poet  died  is 
on  the  opposite  of  the  street  from  that  in  which  Professor 
Masson  had  described  it.  The  Chattertonian  topography 
has  been  made  a  matter  of  such  extreme  study  that  this 
must  be  considered,  in  its  small  way,  a  gain.  The  second 
alteration  is  of  more  importance.  It  consists  in  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  "  Account  of  the  Inquest  held  on  the  body  of 
Thomas  Chatterton,”  originally  published  by  Mr.  Gutch  in 
Notes  and  Queries  for  February  5th,  1853.  Soon  after 
Professor  Masson’s  '  Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical,’  in 
which  this  work  first  appeared,  came  out,  it  was  distinctly 
proved  that  this  professed  report  of  the  inquest  was  a  for¬ 
gery  by  some  ingenious  person  desirous  of  getting  a  little 
money  out  of  Mr.  Gutch.  How  curiously  this  resembles 
Chatterton’s  own  tricks  for  extracting  guineas  from  Dodsley 
and  Walpole  I  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  finally  exposed  the  fabri¬ 
cation,  in  the  Athenamm  in  1857,  and  Professor  Masson 
has,  therefore,  revised  the  particular  chapter  carefully  and 
removed  about  four  pages  that  were  tainted  with  this 
dangerous  document. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend  such  a  volume  as 
this.  Every  one  knows  what  a  marvellous  power  Professor 
Masson  has  of  bringing  up  before  the  imagination  the  whole 
scene  in  which  his  subjects  walked  and  moved ;  he  keeps 
the  main  figure  always  in  sight,  but  we  never  are 
allowed  to  forget  what  was  passing  in  other  circles  and 
vibrating  other  groups.  It  was  almost  a  pity,  perhaps,  to 
drag  in  Hiat  defunct  personage,  with  horns  and  hoofs,  who 
figures  on  page  248  ;  but  Professor  Masson  gives  us  such  a 
faith-compelling  picture  of  the  times  that  we  are  really  in¬ 
clined  to  give  way  to  him,  and  believe  that  the  Devil  really 
did  all  that  the  Professor  says  he  did  I  Only,  if  so,  the 
poet’s  death  was  by  murder,  not  by  suicide. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


STUDIES  AMONG  THE  PAINTERS. 

atudUs  among  the  Painters.  By  J.  Beavin^n  Atkinaon.  London  : 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

It  is  only  by  a  series  of  semi-detached  observations  that 
one  cap  satisfactorily  comment  on  a  book  like  this,  in  which, 
in  the  course  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  all  schools  of 
painting,  from  the  school  of  Cimabue  to  the  school  of 
Turner,  are  touched  upon ;  and  touched  upon  not  so  much 
with  a  philosophic  intention  for  readers  already  acquainted 
with  their  characteristics,  as  with  the  view  of  outlining 
their  history  for  those  to  whom  Art  is  wholly  new.  And 
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St.  Petersburg,  as  ordinary  Londoners  recall  the  results  of 
an  afternoon  in  Trafalgar-square.  Some  years  ago  Mr 
Atkinson  went  to  Madrid  to  study  Velasquez,  and  though 
indeed  he  did  not  do  there  what  we  once  heard  of  a  great 
colourist  doing — that  is,  spend  in  making  copies  from 

Eubens  the  time  which  he  intended  to  give  to  Velasquez _ 

his  study  of  the  greatest  Spanish  master  has  not  resulted 
in  the  book  before  us,  in  such  an  appreciation  as  we  should 
personally  have  been  delighted  to  ^d.  To  the  technical 
force  of  Velasquez,  and  to  his  amazing  variety,  and  to  his 
unswerving  truth  Mr.  Atkinson  does  justice ;  but  he  some¬ 
how  leaves  upon  our  minds  too  much  the  impression  that 
the  greatest  Spanish  master  was  but  a  cold  recorder  of  facts 
which  only  his  eye  recognised,  and  by  which  he  was  never 
moved.  If  he  did  not,”  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  ''  like  Michael 
Angelo,  stamp  with  grandeur  the  hump  of  the  dwarf  ;  if  he 
did  not,  as  Eaphael,  endow  with  beauty  all  that  he  touched, 
he  rose,  at  all  events,  above  littleness  and  meanness.”  But  we 
should  contend  that,  figuratively  speaking,  he  did  stamp” 
with  a  grandeur  that  was  spiritual  **  the  hump  of  the 
dwarf.”  There  is  much  variety,  of  course,  in  his  dwarf’s 
portraits,  but  some  of  them  pass  as  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  comic  portraiture  as  they  pass  beyond  the  merits  of  an 
unmoved  record.  In  their  ugliness  there  is  a  pathos  and 
the  shadow  of  a  past.  In  their  deformity  there  is  a  sense 
of  isolation  and  withdrawal.  They  look  keenly  and  obser¬ 
vantly,  even  longingly,  on  the  joys  they  cannot  share,  and 
perceive,  as  from  some  weed-clogged  backwater  of  Life,  the 
bright  fiow  of  its  main  stream. 

The  space  given  to  the  Art  of  France  is  not  large  enough 
to  please  us.  Nicholas  Poussin  is  treated  well.  Claude  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  too  easily  designated  as  wholly  Italian, 
when,  whatever  his  subjects  may  have  been,  the  brightness 
of  his  mind  was  essentially  French.  Lesueur  has  done 
work  which,  even  in  so  brief  a  volume,  merited  greater  con¬ 
sideration  than  it  has  received,  and  the  later  development 
of  French  Art,  when  its  classicism  gained  new  life  under 
the  hand  of  Ingres,  and  its  religious  feeling  new  depth  and 
sincerity  under  the  hand  of  Flandrin,  was  worth  following 
out  in  longer  detail.  But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  this— 
especially  as  we  need  hardly  say  there  is  already  much  that 
is  instructive  and  undeniable  in  Mr.  Atkinson’s  remarks 
upon  the  secular  art  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  Quinze — 
and  it  will  be  well  to  reserve  our  last  word  for  his  treatment^ 
of  English  Art,  which  will  naturally  be  the  theme  of  greatest 
interest  with  most  of  the  readers  of  his  book.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  a  pity — seeing  that  not  much  space  is  bestowed 
on  the  more  ambitious  of  the  French  painters,  that  any 
space  at  all  is  bestowed  upon  English  painters  of  high  Art. 
High  Art  in  England — the  Art  of  West  and  Haydon  and 
Loutherbourg — smelt  of  the  footlights  and  of  second-rate 
tragedy,  and  was  doomed  to  begin  with.  Mr.  Atkinson  duly 
decries  it,  but  does  but  waste  his  breath  in  doing  so.  ^  (M 
its  own  merits  it  cannot  now  be  noticed  at  all ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  difference  in  the  medium  employed  should 
preserve  for  us,  in  our  author’s  book,  the  names  of  certain 
men,  now  notable  only  for  heavy  failures,  while  it  banishes 
the  names  of  men  such  as  De  Wint  and  David  Oox,  now  and 
ever  to  be  notable  for  the  best  deserved  of  successes.  A 
chapter  on  English  water-colour  is  wanting  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  book.  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough  obtain 
their  due — at  least  Sir  Joshua  does ;  but  we  are  hardly  sure 
whether  thus  much  may  be  said  for  Gainsborough  here. 
The  notice  of  Eomney  is  inadequate.  Of  course,  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson  is  right  in  assigning  to  him  a  far  lower  place  th^ 
the  places  occupied  by  his  two  greater  brethren ;  but  still 
the  notice  is,  we  think,  inadequate ;  and,  as  it  comprises 
only  the  narrative  of  his  connection  with  Lady  Hamilton, 
it  might  almost  as  well  have  been  omitted.  Treating  of 
Turner,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  author  has  not  lost  his 
sagacity  and  breadth,  nor  his  power  of  selecting  good  from 
bad,  with  the  power  of  appreciating  the  one  none  the  less 
for  the  presence  of  the  other.  Here  again,  howeveiy  on  a 
point  of  detail,  we  should  be  inclined  to  take  exception  to 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  course,  which  begins  the  '' middle  period 
of  Turner  rather  too  early,  many  will  say.  It  is  weU, 
though,  that  the  later  work  of  Turner  should  be  so  frankly, 
thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship.  Turner’s  fame  would 
have  gained  in  the  past  had  this  been  done  heretofore.  It 


if  the  semi-detached  observations,  of  which  our  comment 
must  consist,  shall  in  the  main  be  directed  at  points  of 
detail,  that  will  be  because  the  general  scope  of  the  book, 
and  the  general  manner  of  its  execution,  are  sure  of 
sjrmpathy  and  acquiescence.  We  may  pass,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  to  a  criticism  of  detail  which  would  only  be  made 
uselessly  upon  an  unworthy  book.  For  let  us  hasten  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Atkinson  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  done 
serviceable  work.  Here,  in  his  couple  of  hundred  pages,  is 
an  easy  if  slight  survey  of  pictorial  art  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  position,  and  it  is  one  almost  peculiar  to 
him  among  eesthetic  critics,  though  it  is  a  position  naturally 
common  among  those  who  abide  in  facts  and  in  researches, 
is  that  of  a  man  who  has  no  special  cause  to  advocate.  In 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  admiration  he  becomes  judicial, 
and  in  his  lack  of  ecstasy  and  passion  he  remains  so.  But 
as  in  the  world  of  men  and  women  it  is  not  so  much  the  lover 
of  the  race  as  the  lover  of  individuals  who,  in  his  contact 
with  individuals,  extracts  the  most  of  their  particular  charm, 
and  himself  enters  most  fully  into  their  particular  life,  so 
in  the  world  of  Art  the  intimate  secrets  of  artist,  school,  or 
picture  are  revealed,  and  always  slowly,  only  to  those 
already  drawn  thereto  with  something  of  special  and  parti¬ 
cular  devotion.  And  thus  Mr.  Atkinson’s  elucidations  of 
school  or  picture  are  often  wanting  in  the  subtle  penetration 
which,  as  it  is  the  boon  rather  of  love  than  research,  is 
rightly  the  reward  of  the  devotee.  Mr.  Buskin  entered  so 
absolutely  into  the  mind  of  Turner  that  he  gave  a  signi¬ 
ficance  to  Turner’s  work  which  passed  beyond  Turner’s 
intention,  but  which  was  none  the  less  true  because  Turner 
was  not  conscious  of  it.  Mr.  Pater  himself  represents  one 
phase  of  the  Eenaissance  more  than  ever  Leonardo  did,  or 
Botticelli.  But  Mr.  Atkinson's  devotion  is  more  purely 
intellectual :  it  is  given  to  Art  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  a 
particular  manifestation  of  it.  It  is  given  in  a  scientific 
spirit.  He  is  like  a  savant  lecturing  upon  specimens. 

J.t  is  partly  a  result  of  this  temper  of  mind,  either  natural 
or  acquired,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  actually  introduces  into  Art- 
criticism  the  beginnings  of  a  scientific  method.  With  him, 
in  Art  as  in  Nature,  all  is  orderly  development.  The  result 
is  sure,  and  may  be  foreseen.  Given  certain  precedents, 
certain  conditions,  and  you  may  foretell  the  arrival  of  your 
Titian  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  arrival  of  a  comet-— 
your  Sir  J oshua  will  come  to  you  as  punctually  as  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  ‘*Thus,”  writes  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Bellini,  **  thus  the  links  which  unite  into  one  school 
or  community  the  master  painteis  of  Venice  are  unbroken. 
The  growth  of  Venetian  Art,  as  already  shown,  can  be 
traced  stage  by  stage ;  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect  is  never  wanting ;  the  results  attained  precisely  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  agencies  brought  into  play,”  Again :  I 
may  say  for  my  own  part  that,  whenever  I  have  entered 
at  all  minutely  into  the  history  of  any  master  or  school,  no 
result  has  appeared  without  its  antecedent ;  no  effect 
without  its  cause.”  And  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Atkinson 
pushes  somewhat  too  far  this  theory  of  development,  and 
fails  thereby  to  value  to  the  full  the  work  of  a  particular 
genius,  and  to  enter  to  the  full  into  the  personality  which 
eveiy  genius  has. 

To  pass  now  to  detail,  and  to  consider  that  portion  of  the 
volume  devoted  to  Italian  Art,  we  find  the  author  on  the 
whole  most  interesting  when  he  writes  upon  the  Bellini, 
lie  has  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and 
has  realized  the  circumstances  under  which  they,  with 
IMantegna,  their  brother-in-law,  accomplished  their  work. 
The  connection  between  the  schools  of  Padua  and  Venice 
appears  briefly  but  happily  indicated.  The  influence  which 
Italy  had  upon  Albert  Dlirer  is  little  known,  little  believed 
in,  and,  in  calling  attention  to  that  picture  which  shows 
more  than  any  other  the  reality,  if  possibly  the  brevity  of 
that  influence — we  mean  The  Feast  of  the  Eoses,”  in  a 
convent  at  Prague — Mr.  Atkinson  has  earned  our  gratitude. 
We  owe  the  intimation  of  the  importance  of  this  work  not 
alone  to  his  sagacity,  but  to  the  extent  of  his  joumeyings. 
No  one  in  Europe  has  travelled  more  for  Art,  or  travelled 
with  more  unwearied  observation,  than  the  writer  of  these 
Studies.  He  has  ransacked  every  gallery  from  Eussia  to 
South  Italy,  and  can  recall  the  works  at  the  Hermitage,  in 
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will  always  be  done  in  the  future,  and  his  fame  will  still 
^in  thereby,  and  not  only  his  fame,  but  that  which  is  more 
important-— the  true  appreciation  of  such  immortal  labour 
as  is  con  tamed  alihe  in  many  of  his  works  in  colour  and  in 
those  prints  of  Liber  Studiorum  which  will  perhaps  be  the 
final  monument  of  his  genius. 

Mr.  Atkinson  endorses  Ijeslie’s  praise  of  Constable  as  one 
who  occupied  a  pl^e  in  English  Art,  which  Turner  left  un¬ 
occupied,  and  which  neither  Gainsborough,  Cozens,  nor 
Girtin  completely  filled.  It  is  better  to  endorse  that  praise 
than  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Buskin,  who,  having  recalled 
Constable  s  vow  that  if  his  works  had  nothing  else,  they 
should  have  chiaroscuro,  added  that  his  works  had  nothing 
else,  but  they  had  ?io^  chiaroscuro.”  “Constable,”  writes 
Mr.  Atkinson,  “  like  Gainsborough,  Crome,  pnd  Cotman, 
proved  himself  a  heartfelt  lover  of  the  English  homestead.” 
We  could  wish  this  mention  of  Crome  and  Cotman — the 
chiefs  of  the  Norwich  school  of  landscape,  now,  perhaps, 
rising  more  than  any  other  into  notice— had  not  been  only 
parenthetical.  The  “Mousehold  Heath”  at  the  National 
Gallery  was  destined  by  Crome  to  depict  air  and  space,  but 
the  popular  estimate  of  old  Crome  might  be  higher  if  the 
public  had  access  to  certain  of  his  works  still  remaining  in 
his  own  country-side.  Much  of  Cotman’s  work  has  been 
seen  this  year  at  the  International  Exhibition.  There  was 
there  a  picture  of  his  which  for  glow  of  colour  was  likened 
to  Giorgione ;  and  the  influence  which  Turner  had  on 
Cotman,  and  Cotman  on  Turner,  would  be  interesting  to 
trace,  as  it  is  said  to  exist.  We  wish  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
said  more  of  this  Norwich  School.  But  we  have  gone  far 
enough  in  the  way  of  criticism,  for  in  the  main  his  little 
book  has  achieved  its  modest  aim,  and  the  publication  of 
^  Studies  among  the  Painters’  may  well  be  laid  to  the  credit 
of  the  ancient  Society  under  whose  auspices  it  appears. 

Fbedebick  Wedmobe. 


MR.  FRANCILLON’S  *  OLYMPIA.’ 

Olympia:  a  Bomanct.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  ‘Earl’s 
Dene,  ‘  Pearl  and  Emerald,’  Ac.  Grant  and  Co. 

Mr.  Francillon  has  shown  in  this  novel  that  he  possesses 
something  more  than  the  bizarre  talent  with  which  his 
name  has  generally  been  associated.  Yet  the  peculiar  fan¬ 
cifulness  or  grotesqueness  in  which  his  previous  works 
were  steeped  had  its  charm,  and  his  cleverness  was  both 
wonderful  and  undeniable.  What  rejoices  us,  however,  in 
his  latest  story  is  to  find  that  the  atmosphere  of  his  fiction 
is  clearing,  and  we  begin  to  apprehend  what  manner  of 
writer  he  will  eventually  prove.  We  may  not  be  able  to  call 
‘  Olympia  ’ .  a  great  novel,  when  we  have  in  view  the  very 
highest  examples  of  the  novelist’s  art,  such  as  ‘Romola,’  but 
apart  from  these  it  will  hold  its  own  with  anything  that  we 
have  read  for  some  years  back.  The  author,  without  curb¬ 
ing  his  imagination,  impresses  us  less  strongly  with  the 
thought  he  has  occasionally  excited  in  us  that  he  is  striving 
after  effect.  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  for  the  present, 
all  its  other  excellences,  this  new  novel  is  the  most 
naturally  told  story  we  have  yet  received  from  the  author. 
Differences  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  its  construction,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  its  ability  and  the  sustained  interest 
of  the  narrative.  Apparently  without  striving  for  it,  Mr. 
Francillon  has  produced  a  work  of  art.  When  we  close  the 
volumes  it  is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  way  we 
have  been  led,  and  with  the  remarkably  few  incongruities  I 
of  character  encountered  in  the  development  of  the  dramatis 
personae. 

The  novel  well  supports  its  title,  for  the  heroine  is  most 
original,  and  undoubt^ly  its  chief  feature.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  lines  of  her  character  have  been  largely  worked 
upon  by  other  writers,  this  creation  comes  to  us  freshly 
and  most  acceptably.  There  is  just  one  remark,  however, 
of  a  negative  character,  which  we  should  wish  to  make  to 
Francillon  in  regard  to  01}Tnpia  Westwood,  and  that 
springs  out  of  her  introduction  to  us.  When  she  first 
appears  upon  the  scene  she  is  but  a  child  of  a  few  years, 
and  yet  she  exhibits  a  precocity  of  speech  which  we  cannot 
hut  think  extravagant.  Making  every  allowance  for  her 
surroundings  and  her  progress  in  knowledge  and  observation, 
it  is  a  little  too  much  to  expect  that,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  School  Boards,  a  cluld  of  three  or  four  could  thus 


speak  of  one  Dolores — “Bedad,  she  dhrank  up  all  the 
whine  what  was  in  the  barh’l  till  she  couldn’t  stthand. 
Danny  had  to  put  her  in  the  cart  behind  with  Jhoon.  And 
I’d  have  dhrunk  some  too,  on’y  Danny’d  let  me  touch 
nothin’  but  wather.  Did  y’ever  dhrink  so  much  whine  ye 
couldn’t  sthand.  Aunt  Carth’line  ?  Danny,  ho  do  it  often, 
and  I’ll  do’it  meself,  when  I’m  owld.”  A  little  further  on, 
this  “nice  little  thing”  tells  us  that  she  had  seen  a  bull 
fight,  “and  the  say,  and  a  river,  and  a  lake,  and  a  big 
snake  that  rhattled  his  tail — ’twere  pison,  Danny  towld  I — 
and  a  mountain  all  afire,  and  a  bayver,  and  a  ghrisly  b’ar, 
and  Jem  Collins — and  I  had  a  par’ht  o’  me  own  wonst  what 
could  say  ‘  Damn,’  and  ‘  Kiss  Polly,’  and  ‘  Go  to  hell  wid  ye, 
ye  spahlpeen,’  and  they  had  another  par’ht  in  the  big  ship 
what  could  say  ‘Polly  whants  her  grog.’  ”  The  person  who 
is  so  strikingly  presented  to  us  is  no  contradiction,  never¬ 
theless,  though  too  far  advanced.  She  had  many  noble 
elements  in  her,  which  could  not  be  suppressed  or  oblite¬ 
rated  by  her  early  associations. 

One  portion  of  the  plot  of  ‘  Olympia  ’  is  not  exactly  new, 
and  yet  it  is  so  cleverly  unravelled,  and  has  so  many  new 
points  about  it,  that  Mr.  Francillon  may  well  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success.  There  is  an  Earl  who  has  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  at  home  and  abroad.  Returning  from 
I  South  America  he  gets  into  Weyport  Gaol  for  forgery  under 
the  name  of  John  Francis,  and  we  make  his  acquaintance 
on  his  release  and  as  he  is  walking  towards  the  town  of 
Melmouth.  When  nearly  dead  from  starvation  he  is  assisted 
by  the  Earl  of  Wendale  (his  own  nephew  and  usurper),  who 
discovers  in  him,  as  he  believes,  a  great  artist.  The  forger 
takes  up  his  abode  with  the  Earl,  and  fulfils  the  prognosti¬ 
cations  of  the  latter,  becoming  a  distinguished  artist,  under 
the  name  of  Walter  Forsyth.  Side  by  side  with  the 
development  of  this  character  we  have  an  entirely  distinct 
group — that  of  the  Westwoods — in  whose  house  Olympia 
is  being  brought  up.  Every  individual  in  this  household  is 
most  carefully  drawn,  from  the  head  of  it.  Captain  Westwood, 
who  is  terribly  troubled  by  his  skeleton  in  the  cupboard, 
down  to  the  youngest  of  his  daughters.  Mrs.  Westwood,  a 
woman  of  a  narrow  mind  and  cold  heart,  who  is  constantly 
angling  for  the  Earl  to  propose  for  one  of  her  daughters, 
and  who  hates  the  intruder,  Ol3nnpia,  as  we  hope  all  our 
readers  hate  his  Satanic  majesty,  is  a  ^eing  well  represented 
and  wrought  out.  Her  retribution  comes  when,  after 
Olympia  has  refused  the  Earl,  she  accepts  the  only  male 
scion  of  the  Westwoods,  Gerald.  But,  to  our  thinking, 
none  of  the  characters  is  equal  to  Olympia  and  a  little 
actress,  named  Firefly,  secretly  in  love  with  Gerald.  Had 
the  author  never  conceived  any  other  characters  with  any 
degree  of  truthfulness  and  conscientiousness,  these  two 
would  amply  suffice  to  exhibit  his  power  in  such  direction. 
Through  two  volumes  we  were  struck  with  the  drawing 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Wendale;  but,  in  the  last,  he 
appeared  to  us  to  have  gone  off  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  and  to  have  assimilated  a  portion  of  some  other 
identity.  We  cannot  follow  the  plot  in  detail.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  discovery  comes  upon 
Mrs.  Westwood  like  a  thunderbolt,  that  Olympia  is  her 
husband’s  daughter,  the  dark  and  beautiful  offspring  also 
of  one  Ol3rmpia  Sanchez.  This  ends  the  heroine  s  engage¬ 
ment  with  Gerald,  and  the  forger  and  quondam  nobleman, 
who  fruitlessly  loved  her  mother  years  gone  by,  and  in  a 
foreign  clime,  now  makes  love  to  Olympia,  and  is  accepted 
by  her.  Circumstances  so  fall  out  that  the  Earl  of  Wendale 
is  compelled  to  resign  his  honours,  and  the  wanderer  comes 
to  his  own  again.  This  is  the  roughest  possible  statement 
of  what  is  really  a  most  engrossing  story,  and  one  which 
must  be  read  in  its  entirety.  We  observe  that  not  only 
does  Mr.  Francillon  write  the  story,  but  he  supplies  poetic 
headings  to  the  various  chapters.  These  lines  are  now  and 

then  lit  up  with  gleams  of  genius.  ^ 

‘  Olympia  ’  will  unquestionably  add  to  Mr.  Francillon  s 
reputation.  It  exhibits  careful  work  from  ^ginning  to  end, 
and  there  are  no  spasmodic  effects  to  mar  its  artistic  value. 

It  is  a  story  which  everyone  should  read,  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  its  author’s.  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  three 
volumes  which  does  not  in  some  way  assist  in  giving  point 
and  interest  to  the  whole,  while  the  writing  is  able  and,  in 
many  passages,  eloquent.  Smith. 
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DE.  ELZE’S  ESSAYS  ON  SHAKESPEAEE. 

Et»ay»  on  Shake$peare.  By  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D.  '^nslated  with  the 
Author’s  sanction  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  Macmillan. 

As  the  translator  of  these  essays  remarks  in  her  preface, 
Dr.  Elze  is  favourably  known  in  Germany  for  his  researches 
and  studies  in  the  English  language,  and  his  name  has 
within  the  last  four  years  repeatedly  been  brought  before  the 
English  public.  This  volume  will  by  no  means  diminish 
Dr.  Elze’s  reputation  in  this  country  for  research  and  study. 
The  questions,  chiefly  of  the  antiquarian  kind,  to  which  Dr. 
Elze  has  applied  himself,  are  discussed  with  a  bibliographical 
and  biographical  learning  to  which  few  of  our  native  critics 
can  pretend.  But  while  the  erudition  of  Dr.  Elze  is  unim¬ 
peachable,  and  it  ought  to  increase  our  national  pride  in 
our  great  Elizabethan  literature  that  foreigner  after  foreigner 
should  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  it,  the  value  attached  to  such  essays  as  these  depends 
very  much  upon  our  point  of  view.  There  doubtless  are 
many  people  to  whom  the  settlement  of  the  exact  date  of  a 
play  or  of  the  occasion  of  its  composition  is  of  more 
interest  than  to  follow  the  complicated  and  passionate  rela¬ 
tions  between  men  and  women  which  it  is  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  drama  to  exhibit.  Others,  again,  take  pleasure  in 
regarding  a  drama  in  the  aspect  now  made  familiar  by  Ger¬ 
man  criticism,  as  the  solution  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  a  ‘‘psychological  problem,”  and  devote  their  chief 
energies  to  the  effort  of  fathoming  its  “  spiritual  centre  ” 
or  “central  unity.”  Both  those  classes  of  readers  will 
find  much  to  engage  their  attention  in  Dr.  Elze’s  ‘  Essays 
on  Shakespeare.’ 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Elze’s  essays  which  one 
could  almost  wish  to  be  absent,  and  which  yet  one  looks 
upon  rather  with  friendly  amusement  than  with  any  deeper 
or  more  bitter  feeling.  Dr.  Elze  betrays  in  certain  pas¬ 
sages  the  much-complained-of  but  so  far  pardonable  arro¬ 
gance  which  has  turned  the  weaker  heads  of  Germany,  but 
which  it  would  bo  unjust  to  charge  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  is  wholly  gratuitous  insolence  to  say  that 
Parolles  in  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  ”  is  a  “thorough 
Frencliman,”  a  remark  that  has  no  more  meaning  or  value 
than  to  say  that  Pistol  is  a  thorough  German.  Nor  is  there  ^ 
much  generosity  in  the  allusion  id  “old  St.  Evremond,  i 
who  lived  in  England  for  many  years,  and  acquired  there 
as  thorough  an  understanding  of  the  English  drama  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  Frenchman  to  do.”  It  may  well  be  that 
Frenchmen  have  shown  no  peculiar  aptitude  for  under¬ 
standing  Shakespeare,  and  that  even  Victor  Hugo’s  criticisms 
translate  into  his  creations  a  something  that  is  more  French  , 
than  English ;  but  the  reproach  does  not  come  with  good  ! 
grace  from  Germany.  Much  as  German  critics,  from  the  j 
suggestive  speculations  of  Goethe  and  Schlegel  to  the  in-  | 
dustrious  dissertations  of  Gervinus  and  Elze,  have  done  to  | 
keep  Shakespeare’s  fame  before  the  world,  and  deep  as 
our  gratitude  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  concede  them  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  our 
greatest  poet.  When  Dr.  Elze  speaks  of  the  attention  that  j 
Shakespeare  has  of  late  received  in  France  as  a  proof  of  i 
the  immense  conquests  that  “the  Germanic  mind”  has 
been  making  in  that  country,  we  must  protest  against  this 
high-handed  appropriation  of  our  dramatist.  Mr.  Freeman  is 
constantly  telling  us  that  we  are  an  offshoot  from  the  great 
Germanic  stock,  very  slightly  contaminated  by  multifarious 
graftings,  and  perhaps  the  unity  of  the  Fatherland  will  not 
be  regarded  as  complete  till  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  Alsace  i 
and  Lorraine,  is  re-absorbed ;  but  so  long  as  our  separate 
nationality  is  not  swalloweil  up,  we  must  protest  against 
certain  ultra-Germans  taking  bodily  possession  of  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  countryman.  While  we  have  our  freedom  of  | 
speech,  we  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  peculiar  German 
conception  of  Shakespeare,  as  a  deep  thinker  occupied  in 
solving  metaphysical  or  psychological  problems,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  dramas  from  spiritual  centres,  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  nearer  the  truth  than  Voltaire’s  “drunken  savage,” 
or  the  “  irregular  genius  ”  of  last  century  English  criticism. 
Those  who  apply  objective  criticism  to  Shakespeare,  and 
study  his  methods  vrithout  preconception,  are  much  more 
likely  to  rest  in  the  notion  of  him  as  simply  the  greatest  of 
dramatists,  who  possessed  in  a  large  degree,  as  auxiliary  to 


his  amazing  genius,  the  national  faculty  of  building  upon 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  ^ 

The  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Elze’s  essays  is  one  on  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Davenant,  in  which  he  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  scenery  on  the  public  stage,  discusses  the 
influence  of  the  French  drama  on  the  tragedies  of  the 
Restoration  period,  and  illustrates  Davenant’s  attempts  at 
mending  Shakespeare.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  that 
Dr.  Elze  shows  some  inclination  to  believe  the  scandal  about 
Shakespeare  and  Mrs.  Davenant,  and  “  cannot  avoid  enter¬ 
ing  his  protest  against  those  biographers  who,  on  principle 
would  like  to  clear  Shakespeare  of  all  excesses  of  this  kind 
as  if  they  were  calumnies  although,  in  a  decorous  letter 
to  Baron  Vincke  on  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  where  he 
is  commending  the  omission  of  some  of  Helena’s  dialogue  as 
unsuited  to  modem  ears,  he  is  careful  to  say  parenthetically 
that  the  licentious  humour  was  “  not  Shakespeare’s,  but  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.”  It  seems  hardly  consistent  to 
believe  that  Shakespeare  may  have  committed  adultery, 
but  could  not  have  written  licentious  dialogue  except  to 
please  the  age.  The  essay  on  “All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well”  is  a  very  good  sample  of  the  quality  of  Dr.  Elze’s 
aesthetic  criticism.  He  starts  with  the  idea  of  finding 
out  what  Shakespeare  “considered  the  ideal  unity,  and 
what  was  the  formative  principle  that  guided  him  in  the 
construction  of  the  dramatic  edifice.”  And  his  conclusion 
is  that,  “  in  a  w’ord,  the  point  Shakespeare  starts  from  is 
the  psychological  problem  of  the  principal  character, 
which,  of  inner  necessity,  not  merely  determines  the  course 
of  the  plot,  but  all  the  other  characters  of  the  piece  as 
well.”  Picking  our  way  through  a  good  deal  of  verbose 
language  to  see  what  Dr.  Elze  conceives  this  “  psychological 
problem”  to  be — nothing  is  less  than  “psychological”  in 
the  present  day,  from  the  “  problem  ”  of  the  quack  doctor 
to  that  of  the  parliamentary  orator — we  seem  to  find  the 
statement  of  it  in  the  following  questions  : — “  Might  not  a 
woman’s  love  in  its  fulness  and  sincerity  claim  the  same 
right  to  gratification  as  a  man’s  ?  Should  her  heart  be 
condemned  by  nature  to  unbroken  silence,  and  in  the  end 
sink  in  painful  resignation  ?  Should  there  be  no  way  to 
secure  to  her  also  the  realisation  of  her  heari’s  desire  ?  ” 
That  is  to  say,  the  psychological  problem  of  the  play  is  to 
determine  whether  a  woman  ought  to  ask  a  man  to  marry 
her  if  she  likes  him,  and  he  shows  no  particular  signs  of 
affection  for  her.  No  doubt  that  question  is  raised  by  the 
play,  and  the  title  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  ”  seems  to 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
calling  this  a  psychological  problem,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  wffiat  is  gained  by  supposing  the  determination  of  this 
question  to  have  been  Shakespeare’s  motive  for  writing  the 
play.  Dr.  Elze,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  thrown  more  light 
upon  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  ”  if,  instead  of  supposing 
the  problem  of  the  play  to  be  an  abstract  question  of 
woman’s  right,  he  had  pointed  out  its  connection  with 
others  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies  that  set  themselves  appa¬ 
rently  to  illustrate  the  old  problem  of  the  supreme  power  of 
Love.  Two  or  three  of  Shakespeare’s  earlier  comedies  look 
like  deliberately  chosen  “  cases  ”  of  Love’s  supremacy.  In 
the  “  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ”  Love  is  represented  as 
being  victorious  over  friendship.  In  “  Love’s  Labour  Lost 
it  puts  to  scorn  a  brave  resolution  to  forsake  the  world  for  the 
delights  of  study.  And  in  “All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,’ 
which  is  probably  the  play  mentioned  by  Meres  under  the 
title  of  “  Love’s,  Labour  Won,”  the  dramatist  returns  to 
a  case  incidentally  treated  in  the  “  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,”  and  writes  a  whole  play  to  show  how  Love  is 
so  constraining  as  to  silence  even  the  objections  of 
maidenly  reserve.  But  the  dramatist  cannot  confine  him¬ 
self  to  treating  this  as  a  psychological  problem.  As 
such  the  fact  is  well  kno\\’n,  and  the  dramatist’s  chief  pro¬ 
blem,  as  in  the  two  other  plays,  is  to  reconcile  this  subjec- 
j  tion  to  Love  with  our  respect  for  his  hero  or  heroine. 
This  Dr.  Elze  seems  to  be  aware  of,  though  his  langu^ 
conveys  an  opposite  impression  ;  and  he  .traces  the  redeem¬ 
ing  touches  in  Helena’s  pursuit  of  the  young  Count  intelli¬ 
gently  enough,  though  with  a  wholly  superfluous  amount 
of  verbosity  and  dry  moralising.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a 
pedantic  joke  to  say  that  Helena’s  appearance  as  a  doctor, 
when  she  imdertakes  to  cure  the  King,  “  immensely 
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differs  from  the  conduct  of  our  latest  emancipated  ladies 
who  force  themselves  as  '  lady  doctors  ’  into  the  sphere  of 
man,”  conduct  of  which  Dr.  Elze  is  sure  that  Shakespeare 
would  not  have  approved.  The  remark  that  Helena  “  by 
no  means  wishes  to  become  Countess  Eoussillon  for  the 
sake  of  the  worldly  advantages  which  would  thereby  accrue 
to  her,”  is  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Elze  at  his  lowest  point  of 
pedantic  twaddle ;  a  point  which  he  reaches  too  often  in 
the  course  of  this  essay. 

At  the  end  of  his  essay  on  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,” 
Dr.  Elze  thinks  a  clue  to  the  date  may  possibly  be  found  in 
the  story  of  the  ring  given  by  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite 
Essex,  l^fore  the  expedition  to  Cadiz.  Shakespeare  may 
have  heard  of  this,  and  made  it  the  original  of  the  ring 
presented  by  the  King  to  Helena.  This  fanciful  supposition 
is  by  no  means  solitary  as  an  instance  of  overstrained  h}^o- 
thesis  in  Dr.  Elze’s  attempts  at  the  settlement  of  dates  and 
occasions.  In  the  essay  on  the  Tempest,”  so  far  as  Dr. 
Elze’s  own  views  can  be  disentangled  from  the  heaps  of 
scholarship  of  which  the  essay  consists,  he  restricts  the  date 
of  the  Tempest  ”  to  between  1 G03  and  1 G05,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  in  Ben  Jonson’s  ^Volpone’  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare’s  thefts  ”  from  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  that  the  “  Tempest  ”  must  have  been  written 
before  this  allusion,  because  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
dared  to  steal  from  Montaigne  again  after  it.  Yet  Dr.  Elze 
is  sufficiently  alive  to  the  weakness  of  suppositions  when 
they  conflict  with  his  own  conclusions,  and- insists  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Ben  Jonson’s  prologue  to  **  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  ”  was  written  upon  the  flrst  representation 
of  the  play.  The  real  answer  to  those  who  would  fix  the 
date  of  the  Tempest  ”  by  the  language  of  that  prologue 
is,  that  a  passage  to  precisely  the  same  effect  occurs  in 
Sidney’s  *  Apology  for  Poetiy,’  which  would  throw  the  date 
back  to  somewhere '  about  1580;  but  this  is  a  kind  of 
argument  that  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  those  who  busy 
themselves  with  such  speculations.  Another  example  of 
very  lax  reasoning  is  found  in  Dr.  Elze’s  essay  on  the  date 
and  occasion  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  Dr. 
Elze  argues  that  this  play  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
masque,  and  that  masques  were  always  performed  at  mar¬ 
riages  ;  and  proceeds  to  ask  at  whose  marriage  the  play 
was  first  produced.  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  had  thought  that 
it  must  have  been  written  for  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  But  that  was  a  secret  marriage  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  written  for  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  1590.  Unfortunately,  that  also  was  a  secret 
marriage  ;  but  Dr.  Elze  thinks  that  secrecy  in  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex’s  marriage  need  not  have  been  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  performance  of*  a  masque.  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  known  to  Essex  in  1590,  because  he 
^‘borrowed  several  features  from  the  unfortunate  Earl’s 
character  for  the  delineation  of  his  Hamlet.”  We  should 
have  been  disposed  to  say  that  Essex  was  more  like  Laertes 
than  Hamlet,  but  Dr.  Elze  assures  us  that  his  rebellion 
^‘was  altogether  like  Hamlet.”  He  says  also  that  there  is 
a  resemblance  between  Essex  and  the  Theseus  of  “  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  ;  ”  both  had  a  good  many  love 
affairs  before  their  marriage.  Dr.  Elze  seems,  indeed,  to 
treat  poor  Essex  very  much  like  the  effigies  of  celebrated 
characters  in  a  travelling  wax-work  ;  but  he  stops  short  at 
identifying  Lady  Sidney  with  Hippolyta,  the  bouncing 
Amazon.”  He  is  undecided  whether  this  was  an  appro¬ 
priate  allusion  or  a  waggish  exaggeration.  He  is  induced, 
however,  to  suggest  that  possibly  two  of  Essex’s  servants 
got  married  at  the  same  time  with  their  master,  which  w’ould 
complete  the  parallel  with  the  matrimonial  ceremonies  in 
the  play.  When  we  add  that,  in  Dr.  Elze’s  opinion,  the 
mermaid  on  a  dolphin’s  back,  and  the  stars  shooting  madly 
from  their  spheres,  in  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  play, 
allude  to  the  pageants  and  fireworks  at  Kenilworth,  our 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  critics  as 
I^r.  Elze,  with  their  passion  for  allegorical  identifications 
i^nd  spiritual  centres,  are  likely  to  help  much  towards  the 
understanding  of  Shakespeare. 


SPORT  IN  INDU. 

Past  Dayg  in  India;  or,  Sporting  Reminiacencts  of  the  Valley  of  the 

By  a  Late  Customs  Officer, 
N.vV.  Provinces.  Chapmau  and  Hall. 

Times  have  changed  for  the  hunters  of  big  game  in  India 
since  the  days  when  the  w’hite  Shikaris  who  dwelt  in  the 
European  settlement  around  the  Red  Tank  shot  tigers  on 
the  ground  w’here  the  Cathedral  of  Calcutta  now  stands. 
But  tigers  are  still  to  be  found  in  India  for  the  looking  for. 
The  Tirhoot  indigo  planter  can  find  nothing  wild  bigger 
than  a  pig  in  the  wide  densely-populated  tract  between  the 
Gundnell  and  the  Koossi ;  but,  if  he  means  tiger  shootings 
Jung  Bahadoor’s  “red  seal”  will  frank  him  over  the 
frontier  into  the  Nepaul  Terai,  in  the  jungly  swamps  of 
which  tigers  are  nearly  as  plentiful  as  public-houses  in 
London ;  or  he  may  make  ti’acks  through  Durbungah, 
Nahrideegur,  and  Serepoul,  to  join  the  great  annual  March 
Shikar  which  the  Shillingworths  organise  in  the  desert 
swamps  of  Northern  Pumeah,  between  the  Koossi  and 
Teerkailee.  The  joumeyer  in  the  Rajshaye  division,  as  in 
the  gloom  of  night  the  cachars  bear  his  palki  through  the 
w'aste  of  jungle-forest  between  Bogra  and  Rungpore,  may 
yet  hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  fierce  savage  of  Bengal 
considerably  closer  to  him  than  either  he  or  his  bearers 
consider  agreeable.  Among  the  colossal  and  still  majes¬ 
tically  beautiful  ruins  of  the  city  of  Goar,  a  capital  before 
one  stone  of  the  now  crumbling  Moorshedabad  was  laid 
upon  another,  tigers  yet  harbour  with  the  cobra  and  the 
vampire  bat,  and  a  repetition  of  that  famous  hunting  crisis 
is  still  possible,  when  the  Collector  of  Maldah  and  a  friend 
found  themselves  engaged  among  the  debris  of  a  once 
imperial  palace,  with  five  fighting  tigers  at  once.  It  may 
never  again  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  station-master  of  the 
lonely  station  in  the  Nerbudda  valley  to  shoot  three  tigers 
in  one  morning  without  quitting  his  own  compound ;  but 
tigers  still  haunt  the  purlieus  of  the  outlying  villages  in  the 
valley  once  so  scourged  by  the  Mahratta  horsemen,  and 
there  is  no  better  field  for  the  enterprise  of  the  stout-* 
hearted  Shikari  than  the  low  jungle-clad  hills  which  girdle 
it.  Big  game  retreat  slowly  and  giimly  from  before  the 
face  of  civilisation,  but  the  tigers  are  fain  to  put  in  many 
a  fierce  protest  that  they  do  not  do  so  because  they  fear  the 
face  of  man.  It  is  not  yet  six  months  since  Jobling, 
bleeding  from  a  do25en  wounds,  fell  as  one  dead  from  the 
hug  of  a  tiger  which  he  had  approached  under  the  belief 
that  he  had  killed  it.  The  bold  spirit  who  thirsts  for  an 
encounter  with  a  tiger  may  gratify  his  passion  with  no  great 
trouble,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  India  his  station  may 
!  happen  to  be.  As  for  succeeding  in  his  enterprise,  that  is 
another  thing.  He  may  illustrate  the  saying  “  put  not 
your  trust  in  princes  ”  by  finding  the  Rajah  who,  when 
they  met  at  Government  House,  had  promised  him  the  use 
of  Shikar  elephants  in  galore,  invisible  and  not  to  be  com¬ 
municated  with  by  reason  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
His  own,  or  the  nerve  of  his  elephant,  may  fail,  when  the 
striped  monster  comes  writhing  up  out  of  the  long,  thick 
grass,  and  springs  at  the  how'dah  like  a  swift  flash  of 
brindled  lightning.  But  the  best  soldier  has  ducked  his 
head  at  the  close  whistle  of  his  first  cannon-ball ;  and  the 
greenhorn,  whose  flurried  shot  at  his  first  tiger  is  ludicrously 
w'ild,  may  live  to  account  for  a  brace  killed  right  and  left. 

The  volume  which  “a  late  Customs  Officer”  has 
written  is  wholly  taken  up  with  sporting  matters.  It  may 
be  called  a  good  book  of  its  kind.  It  has  not  the  remotest 
pretensions  to  literary  style,  and  sadly  lacks  local  colour ; 
but  the  author  is  full  of  hunting  lore,  and  writes  down  his 
experiences  in  a  plain,  unambitious,  and  not  uninteresting 
manner.  As  to  his  views  about  authorship  w'e  may  accept 
his  owm  ingenuous  exposition : — “  Your  neighbours,  Tom, 
Jack,  or  Hany  So-and-So,  at  the  next  indigo  factory  or 
station,  form  each  one  of  the  public  as  much  as  I  do,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  it  may  be,  from  you,  and  yet  when  you  go 
to  visit  them  you  are  glib  enough  with  your  tongue,  and 
when  you  got  the  steam  up,  w  ho  but  you  keeps  the  table  in 
one  continuous  roar  ?  No,  you  don’t  hit  the  bull’s-eye  when 
you  say  you  can’t  write ;  the  truth  is,  you  are  too  lazy  or 
too  indifferent  to  take  the  little  trouble  required.  .  .  . 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  who  can  tell  a  story  well 
will  be  able  to  write  it  well,  if  he  only  tries.  Of  course 
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there  are  exceptions.  There  are  men  to  whom  it  would  j 
make  no  dilference  whether  .they  had  the  finest  Gillott  or  j 
the  stump  of  a  mainmast,  they  could  not  write  down  the 
simplest  incident  in  an  intelligible  manner,  no,  not  for  the 
.  life  of  them.” 

It  may  safely  be  Said  that  the  “  Customs  Officer  ”  is  not 
one  of  the  hapless  beings  whom  he  thus  trenchantly  deli¬ 
neates.  lie  has  embodied  a  mass  of  sporting  experiences 
into  the  record  of  an  imaginary  sporting  tour  in  the  district 
of  Mirzapore,  which  stretches  backward  from  the  Ganges 
between  Benares  and  Allahabad  over  the  table  lands  of  the 
Kymore  to  the  River  Soane,  and  beyond  it  to  the  confines 
of  Re  wall.  The  date  of  the  excursion  is  anterior  to  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  if  the  “  Customs  Officer  ”  were  revisit¬ 
ing  his  old  haunts  now  he  would  not  find  them  so  primitive 
and  unaccustomed  as  in  his  day.  A  good  many  Shikar 
parties  have  since  then  laid  themselves  out  for  the  big 
game  in  tlio  valley  of  the  Upper  Soane,  and  tigers  do  not 
now  addict  themselves  to  afternoon  promenades  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  a  bungalow  inhabited  by  an  European 
with  a  rifle.  Men  whose  range  of  game  is  bounded  by 
partridges,  grouse,  and  pheasants,  with  a  few  red  deer,  if 
one  can  afford  to  rent  the  wdldemess  of  heather,  crag,  slate, 
and  gillies,  which  passes  by  the  name  of  a  deer  forest,  may 
well  envy  the  “  Customs  Officer  ”  the  variety  of  creatures 
to  shoot  at  which  he  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Soane. 

**  The  usual  game,”  he  tells  us  in  his  matter-of-fact  way, 
“to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Sulkhun  consisted  of 
tigers,  leopards,  bears,  sambhur,  spotted  deer,  wild  pigs, 
porcupines,  peafowl,  curlew,  jungle  cocks,  black  and  red 
partridges,  wood  and  green  pigeons,  quails,  ortolans,  and 
doves.  Further  on,  in  the  woods  between  Sulkhun  and 
Putrout,  nylghau  (or  blue  ox),  the  largest  Indian  deer,  being 
more  like  a  horse  than  a  deer,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
Suffolk  pony,  hog  deer,  and  occasionally  the  pretty  little 
ravine  deer,  may  be  had.”  In  tiger  shooting  the  Customs 
Officer  and  his  companions  invariably  followed  the  machaun 
or  charpoy  system,  at  which  one  may  express  surprise 
when  he  mentions  that  they  had  elephants  with 
them.  Tiger-shooting  from  macliauns,  and  tiger-shoot¬ 
ing  from  howdahs  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  differ 
from  each  other  in  character  to  the  full  as  much  as  a  battue 
iliffers  from  grouse-shooting  on  a  Scotch  moor.  In  the 
former  method  all  that  the  sportsman  has  to  do  is  to  lie 
quiet  and  then  shoot  straight,  with  the  off  chance  of  a 
tiger  that  has  not  been  killed  making  a  claim  with  a  bound 
to  a  share  of  the  position  on  the  charpoy.  A  machaun 
hauhwa  may  be  described  in  a  very  few  words.  Native 
bedsteatls  or  charpoys  are  made  fast  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  part  of  the 
jungle  where  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  exposure  of  a 
“  victim  ”  that  a  tiger  has  located  himself.  The  “  gentle¬ 
men  ”  climb  up  into  these  charpoys  with  their  battery  of  fire¬ 
arms,  while  a  hundred  or  so  of  villagers,  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  native  Shikari,  deploy  as  beaters  on  the 
further  side  of  the  jungle  in  which  the  tiger  is  supposed  to 
bo  lying,  and  close  in  upon  him  in  a  semi-circle,  driving 
him  with  the  noise  of  shouting  and  the  din  of  tom-toms, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ambush  among  the  branches.  To 
secure  that  he  comes  the  right  way,  natives  who  are  called 
rokhs,  and  who  act  as  stoppers,  are  in  the  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  track  to  the  ambush,  and  these  by  various 
devices  prevent  the  tiger  from  breaking  away.  Sometimes, 
as  the  “  Customs  Officer  ”  naively  remarks,  the  unman¬ 
nerly  brutes  of  tigers  will  not  go  to  be  killed,  but  will 
break  past  the  roJchs,  and  that  is  annoying  enough.  When  ' 
the  tiger  is  close  to  the  ambush  tree,  the  triggers  are  pulled, 
every  opportunity  existing  for  a  good  steady  aim  ;  and  it  is 
only  if  the  tiger  is  not  placed  hors  de  combat  that  the 
gunners  up  in  the  tree  run  any  risk  at  all,  or  have  any  of 
that  exertion  which  gives  the  true  zest  and  flavour  to  sport. 
In  tiger-shooting  from  elephant-back,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sportsman  finds  his  game,  takes  his  chance  of  getting 
a  shot  before  the  animal  springs  at  the  elephant,  which  he 
almost  invariably  does  when  he  can,  has  the  excitement  of 
the  hazard  whether  the  Shikar  elephant  is  a  good-plucked, 
steady  animal,  or  a  victim  to  panic,  in  which  latter  case 
the  bolting  of  one  elephant  is  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
others.  And  he  must  have  stout  nerves  and  ready  presence 


of  mind,  to  whom  it  falls  to  cope  with  a  raging  tiger,  whc8o 
hind  claws  are  in  the  elephant’s  shoulder,  and  whose  hot 
fierce  breath  meets  the  sportsman  as  he  takes  aim  with  the 
Purdey.  He  is  a  reckless  man  who  deliberately  essays  to 
cope  with  a  tiger  on  foot.  Of  course,  in  jungle-shooting 
the  sportsman  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  come  upon  a 
tiger,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  merely  a  misadventure  and, 
must  be  made  the  best  of ;  but  is  very  different  from 
deliberately  going  on  foot  to  attack  such  a  lithe,  active,  and 
ferocious  brute.  The  “  Customs  Officer  ”  sums  up  the 
question  with  all  his  o^vn  peculiar  pithiness.  “  Given  the 
known  qualifications  of  a  tiger,”  says  he,  “  add  to  them  the 
possibility  of  missing,  or  only  slightly  wounding  and  not 
killing  the  tiger  effectually  or  disabling  him,  the  gun 
hanging  fire,  bad  caps,  a  stumble  or  other  mischance,  and 
then  let  the  young  sportsman  in  India  calculate  whether  the 
trophy  of  a  tiger’s  skull,  skin,  and  claws  is  worth  running 
such  a  great  risk  to  obtain ;  for  unless  the  tiger  be  killed 
by  the  first  shot,  or  effectually  disabled  from  doing  any 
injury,  the  sportsman’s  life  in  about  two  seconds  would  not 
be  worth  a  rotten  carrot,  as  once  seized  by  a  tiger,  a  man 
is  on  a  par  with  a  mouse  seized  by  a  cat,  there  being  about 
as  much  chance  of  saving  his  life  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  When  any  one  asks  you  to  go  out  with  him  after 
a  tiger,  on  foot,  take  my  advice,  young  man, — don’t  go.” 

The  “  Customs  Officer”  is  a  man  of  much  versatility.  He 
is  obviously  a  brilliant  and  experienced  Shikari ;  he  is 
deeply  learned  as  a  practical  naturalist ;  he  can  write  a  book ; 
but,  more  than  all  this,  he  is  a  caterer  of  such  variety  and 
resource,  that  a  gourmand  might  well  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  him  on  a  hunting  expedition  for  the  sake  of  the 
food  he  presents  to  the  mess.  Such  dinners  of  mahseer 
(Soane  salmon),  hare  curry,  sambhur  soup,  and  hunter’s  stew, 
perfect  to  the  palate  of  all  save  the  fastidious  go^it  of  him¬ 
self,  whose  dictum  was  that  “  to  be  perfect,  it  wanted  a  few 
doves,  quails,  and  ortolans,”  tender  pork  chops,  baked  porcu¬ 
pine,  trail  toast,  young  peafowl  “  roasted,  with  a  peculiar 
stuffing,”  saddle  of  venison,  venison  cutlets  with  tomato 
sauce,  and  other  dainties,  might  kindle  envy  and  emulation 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Soyer  or  a  Francatelli  ;  and  he  clearly 
knows  how  to  make  punch  in  a  tureen,  does  the  “  Customs 
Officer,”  and  to  drink  in  moderation  his  own  brew.  This 
work  is  full  of  .artless,  simple,  manly,  good  sense ;  and  I 
make  my  salaam  to  its  author  with  hearty  good  wishes  for 
its  appreciation  by  the  reading  public. 

Arch.  Forbes. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

Speaking  Likenesses.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

We  confess  to  being  in  so  bad  a  temper  as  we  lay  down 
this  volume  as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  an  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  contents.  When  the  advertisement  first  caught 
our  eye,  our  hearts  rejoiced  within  us,  and  we  said  to  our¬ 
selves,  “  Here  at  last  is  a  pleasant  new  volume  of  lyrics  to 
while  away  the  fogs  of  this  grim  month^  of  , 

‘  Speaking  Likenesses  ”  was  a  most  suggestive  title.  Wou  ^ 
these  new  poems  be  a  fresh  series  of  psychological  sonnets . 
Would  they  be  studies  of  mediaeval  life— likenesses  ot 
sorrowful  queens  and  lingering  princes  ?  Whatever  t  ey 
are,  we  said  to  ourselves,  they  are  sure  to  prove  delight 
Alas  !  how  have  we  been  cheated  !  Once  again  we  are  is 
appointed.  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  is  determined  to  pa 
off  upon  us  commonplace  tales,  nursery  rhymes,  and  stones 
for  children,  when  there  is  just  one  thing  the  gods  ave 
given  her  to  do,  and  that  is  to  write  original  poetry  or 
grown-up  people.  Miss  Rossetti  is  doing  a  wrong  to  o 
world,  and  is  denying  her  own  birthright.  Since  Mrs* 
Browning  died,  she  has  been,  without  rival,  our  be^ 
poetess,  the  greatest  female  singer  throughout  the  Eng  is 
speaking  world.  “Goblin  Market”  is  unequalled  in  is 
peculiar  line  since  “  Christabel for  the  “  Pied  Piper  o 
Hamelin”  is  of  quite  another  class.  Some  of  her  songs 
are  worthy  to  take  a  place  among  the  most  precious  things 
of  our  literature ;  her  romances  are  the  most  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  subjective  neo-mediaeval  feeling  that  as 
appeared.  And  this  gift  of  hers,  apparently  through  a  so¬ 
lute  lack  of  self-confidence,  she  allows  to  rest  unused  in 
idle  hands,  while  she  tries  unsuccessfully  to  compete  in 
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their  own  line  with  writers  immeasurably  her  inferior  in 
intellect  and  genius.  Like  Jonah,  we  cry,  Do  we  not  do 
well  to  be  angry  ?” 

*  Speaking  Likenesses  ’  is  supposed  to  be  an  instructive 
conversation  between  an  aunt  and  her  little  nephews  and 
nieces,  the  aunt  being  chief  speaker,  and  telling  two  dis¬ 
tinct  stories,  the  first  being  transparently  and  rather  grimly 
allegorical.  A  little  girl  is  visited  by  a  number  of  small 
cousins  on  her  birthday,  and  the  children  all  behave  in  a 
very  imlovely  selfish  manner.  The  little  hostess  then  falls 
asleep  and  has  a  dream  that  shows  she  has  been  reading 
‘Alice’s  Adventure  in  Wonderland,’  in  which  various  sym¬ 
bolic  children,  incarnate  tempers  and  naughtiness,  vex  her 
existence,  until  she  wakes,  and  is  so  impressed  by  her  vision, 
that  she  is  very  loving  to  her  visitors  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  The  other  story  is  more  original  and  pretty,  and 
deals  with  a  much  more  amiable  little  girl,  who  marches 
off  with  her  cat  and  her  dog  into  the  wood  to  boil  the 
kettle  for  an  approaching  pic-nic,  but  who  also  falls  asleep, 
and  suffers  certain  poetical  adventures  at  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wood.  But  we  forbear  to  rob  our  small 
readers  of  their  surprises. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  regret  the  success  that  such 
books  as  these  are  sure  to  have,  when  we  consider  that  they 
prevent  the  most  exquisite  of  living  poetesses  from  doing 
what  she  was  sent  into  the  world  to  do,  namely,  write  the 
most  original  and  delicate  lyrical  poetry. 


Miss  Thackeray  is  mistress  of  the  art  of  scenic  repre¬ 
sentation.  No  scene  upon  a  stage  could  be  represented 
more  vividly  than  that  in  “  The  White  Cat,”  the  last  story 
in  the  volume.  English  Hugh  Gourlay  returns  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  chateau  to  woo  and  win  the  fair  Blanche,  who,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  aunt  and  cure,  is  about  to  take  the 
veil.  Hugh  comes  upon  her  while,  in  her  convent  school- 
dress,  she  is  playing  “  Puss  in  the  Comer  ”  with  a 
I  group  of  merry  children  in  the  meadow.  Blanche  is 
Puss  I  Blanche  is  Puss  I  Take  caret”  is  the  cry  of  the 
little  ones  as  the  unwary  Hugh  approaches :  but  tlie 
Puss  suddenly  turns,  and  precipitately  flies  into  the 
nut-wood,  followed  by  Hugh  and  all  the  children.  Puss’s 
convent  cap  and  veil  catch  among  the  nut-boughs,  and 
while  Hugh  is  disengaging  it  he  declares  his  love  and  wins 
his  little  wife.  They  all  troop  back  to  the  chateau,  and 
“  the  Cure  de  St.  Rambert,  coming  up  to  the  place  where 
they  had  been  standing,  only  found  the  cap  lying  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  long  veil  still  floating  from  a  branch.” 
The  whole  of  this  pretty  scene  of  Norman  life  is  admirably 
described  by  Miss  Thackeray.  The  stories  are  adapted  witli 
so  much  skill,  are  so  full  of  interest  and  so  exquisitely 
compact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  preference  to  any  one  of 
the  four.  Each,  as  it  is  read,  seems  perfect  in  its 
own  way.  Prefixed  to  these  novelettes  are  arguments, 
written  in  unrh)rming  hexameters,  embodying  the  old  faii^'- 
tales  upon  which  they  are  founded. 


Rit'er  Legends.  By  the  Right  lion.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 

In  One  Volume.  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

We  confess  to  feeling  disappointed  with  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Ilugessen’s  new  publication,  ‘  River  Legends.’  Bound  in  a  fair 
cover,  endowed  with  a  pretty  name,  printed  on  stiff  paper 
♦‘dged  with  gilt,  and,  lastly,  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable 
pencil  of  M.  Gustave  Dore — surely  here  is  a  book  which  one 
opens  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  good  things 
in  it.  The  ^‘Legends”  are  stories  told  alternately  by  Father 
Thames  and  Father  Rhine  at  a  banquet  tete-a-tete  which 
they  hold  somewhere  near  Eton.  The  stories  are  not 
vividly  interesting  in  themselves,  and  Mr.  Hugessen  hopes 
to  invite  the  attention  of  his  readers  by  an  easy,  chatty, 
confidential  style  of  narration,  accompanied  by  frequent 
attempts  to  be  witty.  A  great  portion  of  each  legend  is 
devoted  to  explaining  what  its  hero  or  heroine  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have  done,  under  given  circumstances,  had 
he  or  she  existed  in  our  own  enlightened  times.  We  can 
hardly  believe,  although  a  great  deal  of  its  contents  are 
purely  childish,  that  the  book  is  seriously  intended  for 
children ;  for  much  in  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  children  to 
read,  either  for  amusement  or  for  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  not  for  children,  for  w'hom  is  it  ?  The  total 
absence  of  real  fun,  and  the  affectation  of  style,  would 
prevent  an  older  person  from  reading  many  consecutive 
sentences  of  the  volume.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hugessen  intends 
his  ^  Legends  ’  equally  for  all  ages.  We  can  picture  little 
open-eyed  broods  clustered  round  iheir  paterfamilias,  and 
wondering  silently  what  this  new  fair}"-book  is  all  about, 
while  their  amiable  parent  reads  on,  yawning,  of  giants  and 
druids,  devilets  and  mannikins,  Toadland  and  Pigdom, 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians ;  and  while  such  phrases  as 
“porcine  yokes,”  “public  opinion,”  “relieving  officers,” 
the  “  framework  of  society,”  “  love  at  first  sight,”  “  poor- 
laws,”  and  the  “  blessings  of  a  free  press,”  fall  uncompre¬ 
hended  upon  their  little  ears. 

The  illustrations  of  M.  Gustave  Dore  are,  of  course,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  ;  although  we  doubt 
whether  even  these  will  find  any  extraordinary  favour  with 
small  readers.  They  are,  however,  characteristically  clever, 
and  will  do  much  to  promote  the  circulation  of  a  volume 


BlmheardCs  Keys  and  other  Stories.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  In  One 
Volume.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Miss  Thackeray’s  last  volume  is  a  collection  of  four 
stories — all  w^ell-known  fairy-tales,  very  cleverly  and  grace¬ 
fully  rationalised.  Bluebeard  is  metamorphosed  into  an 
Italian  marchesa,  and  Fatima  into  a  little  penniless  English 
girl  at  Rome,  who  thinks  the  marquis  a  “  catch ;  ”  but 


back-ground  of  all  the  rest 
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takes  rest  in  the  vaguest  and  most  perverse 
that  the  beautiful  is  truth  ”  This  brings  us 
essence  of  the  beautiful,  because  though  it  is  a 


equal  care.  The  novel  might,  perhaps,  have  more  properly 
b^n  named  Julia,”  since  Julia,  the  noble  daughter  of  a  vaga¬ 
bond  father,  is  a  more  striking  character  than  Lizzie,  the 
mad  young  poet’s  practical,  go^-hearted  little  sister.  The 
stately  Julia,  however,  sometimes  forgets  to  be  polite. 
Such  a  sentence  as  the  following  does  not  sound  pretty  on 
a  young  lady’s  lips,  even  if  she  is  speaking  to  a  bad  father ; 
“  Ay,”  replied  JuHa,  *Hhat  is  because,  in  spite  of  all  your 
masculine  superiority,  you  don’t  see  much  farther  than  the 
end  of  your  own  nose.” 

The  character  of  the  young  artisan-poet  is  cleverly  con¬ 
ceived,  but  the  working  out  of  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 
There  are  plenty  of  vain,  weak-headed  youths  in  the  world, 
with  lank  hair,  turn-down  collars,  and  a  bad  habit  of  making 
verses.  Let  us  hope  that  not  many  of  them  commit 
murder  or  end  their  days  in  an  asylum.  There  is  a  refresh¬ 
ing  simplicity  and  unaflfectedness  in  Lady  Hardy’s  style 
which  is  always  delightful,  and  never  more  so  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  She  touches  upon  veiy  serious  subjects 
with  sometimes  too  little  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
political  life,  but  always  with  a  warm-heartedness  and 
frankness  which  cannot  fail  to  win  the  sjTnpathy  of  her 
readers. 


^  able  position  that  beautiful  is  synonymous  with  true,  if  onlv 
I  the  word  is  used  in  a  sufficiently  metaphorical  sense,  this  kind 


of  truth  in  which  the  beautiful  consists  is  not  in  the  least 
more  easy  to  define  than  the  beautiful  itself.  What  we  really 
want  in  those  who  profess  to  theorise  on  Art  scientifically 
and  not  merely  to  write  pleasant  essays  in  figurative  ingenuity 
is  that  they  should  try  and  find  out  what  the  emotions  of  Fine 
Art  have  in  common  as  distinguished  from  other  emotions. 
The  result  of  their  investigations  would  pitobably  be  mean 
and  disappointing — would  probably  be  little  more  than  nega¬ 
tive — but  they  would  at  least  make  the  difficulties  more  keenly 
felt.  Mr.  Terry  makes  one  remark  which  shows  that  he  had 
rather  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  problem.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  a  qualification  for  theorising  on  Fine  Art  that  he  has 
seen  most  of  the  galleries  in  Europe.  His  lectures  might  have 
been  of  more  value  if  he  had  looked  about  him  and  tried  to 
trace  how  far  the  emotions  which  find  their  perfect  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  masterpieces  of  Fine  Art  are  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where  seeking  for  more  fragmentary  and  crude  gratification 
in  the  barest  of  thoroughfares,  the  humblest  of  homes,  and 
the  hardest  of  lives.  Mr.  James  Sully.’s  recently  published 
volume  of  essays  contains  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  the 
aesthetic  emotions  hitherto  attempted.  Of  this  posthumous 
publication  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  grave,  earnest,  and 
thoughtful,  but  shows  no  evidence  of  the  vivid  and  searching 
power  of  analysis  that  is  required  for  the  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  with  which  it  deals. 

Mr.  R.  O’Byrne’s  Ayes  and  Noes  of  1874  (O’Byme  Bro¬ 
thers),  containing  a  list  of  the  divisions  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  last  session,  and  the  number  of  divisions  in  which 
each  member  took  part,  supplies  a  novel  and  curious  kind  of 
political  test,  and  if  continued,  as  it  promises  to  be,  as  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  annual,  may  furnish  a  new  object  of  ambition  to  the 
silent  voter.  Mr.  O’Byme,  however,  takes  too  much  for 
granted  when  he  supposes  that  a  large  tale  of  divisions  put 
down  to  a  member’s  credit  implies  “  constant  attendance  during 
prosy  and  uninteresting  debates,  statistical  researches,  and 
mastery  of  subjects  differing  widely  in  their  nature.”  The 
industrious  member  who  is  always  in  his  place  to  vote  when 
his  party  w’ants  him,  probably  does  not  consider  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  votes. 

We  have  on  our  table  various  editions  of  portions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  classics  for  the  use  of  schools — a  kind  of  literature  which 
can  hardly  be  too  much  multiplied  if  the  editors  do  their  work 
with  intelligence  and  industry.  Incomparably  the  best  of 
these  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Hales’s  edition  of  Milton's  Areopayitica 
(Clarendon  Press).  Mr.  Hales  has  done  good  work  in  the 
preparation  of  educational  books,  and  as  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  less  favourably  of  his  school  edition  of  Goldsmith,  it  is 
all  the  more  pleasant  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  present 
work.  Mr.  Hales’s  Introduction  is  particularly  full  and 
serviceable.  In  the  first  section  he  gives  an  account  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  remarkable  activity  in  the  year  1644,  quoting  from  the 
Defensio  Secunda  the  poet’s  own  account  of  the  projects  that 
were  seething  in  his  brain,  and  on  which  he  poured  out  his 
thoughts  in  eager  succession.  Having  thus  shown  how  the 
work  fits  in  with  the  main  interests  of  Milton’s  life,  Mr.  Hales 
proceeds  in  a  second  section  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
essay  more  particularly,  quoting  the  ‘  Decree  of  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  concerning  Printing,  1637,’  and  the  ‘  Ordinance  of  the 
Parliament  of  1643.’  Then  he  considers  the  “  form ’’ of  the 
essay,  comparing  it  with  the  ‘  Areopagitic  Discourse  ’  of  So¬ 
crates,  which  was,  to  some  extent,  the  model  of  the  A^pa- 
gitica.  The  most  valuable  section  of  all  is  that  in  which  he 
relates  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  censorship  of  thepre^, 
and  its  final  abolition.  Mr.  Hales  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly 
accurate  in  heading  this  narrative  “  The  Result  ”  of  the  Areo- 
pagitica,  for  the  Areopagitica  had  not  much  direct  result  m 
the  way  of  helping  to  emancipate  the  press.  Its  style  and  the 
motives  it  appealed  to  were  too  unfamiliar  to  Englishmen  ;  it 
did  not  come  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms.  Mr.  Hales 
might  have  given  at  more  length  the  history  of  the  repeal  or 
lapse  of  the  Licensing  Act,  because  it  is  a  typical  instance  of 
how  such  things  are  done  in  England,  and  the  practical  failure 
of  the  Areopagitica  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  com¬ 
parative  weakness  of  abstract  argument  against  established 
abuses.  The  House  of  Commons  was  as  “  practical  ”  at  the 
I  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  it  is  now  ;  and  when  they 

,  stated  to  the  Upper  House  their  reasons  for  desiring  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Licenser,  or  Censor,  they  laid  stress  not  upon  the 
generally  evil  effect  of  a  Censorship,  but  upon  the  jobs,  ex¬ 
actions,  and  various  abuses  connected  with  it  in  its  actual 
operation.  An  account  of  this  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
make  Mr.  Hales’s  Introduction  complete.  His  notes  to  the 
essay  are  full  and  valuable.  No  greater  testimony  to  the  care¬ 
fulness  of  Mr.  Hales’s  reading  could  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  he  has  added  to  Professor  Masson’s  evidence  that  Milton 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  cover  of  Mr.  David  Wooster’s 
Alpine  Plants  (G.  Bell  and  Son)  to  recognise  that  it 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  drawing-room  table  book. 
The  interior  fully  harmonises  with  the  exterior.  It  is  profusely 
supplied  with  brightly. coloured  illustrations,  and  the  letter-  | 

Eress  is  good,  while  the  gilt-edged  thick  pages,  many  of  which 
ave  only  half  a  dozen  lines  of  print  on  an  expansive  field  of  ! 
virgin  white,  at  once  proclaim  that  they  belong  to  an  Edition  \ 
de  luxe^  and  remind  the  reader  of  the  snowy  regions  whose 
flora  they  briefly  describe.  We  think  that,  in  consideration 
of  this  character  of  an  elegant  gift-book,  it  would  have  lieen 
better  to  have  given  zest  to  the  botanical  descriptions  j 
by  incorporating  with  them  some  details  connected  with  what  | 
w’e  may  term  the  romance  or  sentiment  of  botany.  Merely  j 
to  supply  the  reader  with  a  bald  summary  of  the  habitats^ 
colours,  size,  and  scientific  nomenclature  of  the  plants  illus-  , 
trated,  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  lavish  oriiament{ition  | 
of  the  book  itself.  One  feels  half  ashamed  to  find  fault  with 
anything  so  well  drawn  and  so  beautifully  coloured  as  the 
plates,  but  it  is  impossible  in  looking  at  them  to  refrain  from 
asking  if  anyone  acquainted  with  Alpine  plants  ever  found 
such  arsenically  green  leaves  when  they  pushed  away  the  ! 
snow  to  detach  the  root  of  a  primula,  a  violet,  ora  potentilla? 
The  truth  is,  that  nothing  was  ever  seen  in  nature  the 
least  like  these  plants,  or  like  the  rhodwlendrons,  saxi¬ 
frages,  periwinkles,  and  some  other  families  depicted  in 
Mr.  Wooster’s  book.  This  may,  of  course,  be  entirely  due 
to  our  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  reproducing 
by  lithographic  or  other  processes  the  greens  of  the  phyto¬ 
vegetable  world  ;  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  these  over- 
bright  and  false  greens  detract  very  seriously  from  the 
utility  of  such  illustrations,  and  make  one  conscious  that,  in 
this  case  at  any  rate,  they  are  more  likely  to  give  unalloyed 
satisfaction  to  persons  who  have  yet  to  learn  what  Alpine 
plants  are  when  gathered  in  their  own  congenial  homes,  than 
to  those  already  familuir  with  their  exiiuisite  beauty  and 
grace. 

The  late  Professor  Joseph  Torry’s  Theory  of  Fine  Art 
York  :  Scribner;  Loudon:  Low  and  Co.)  is  expressed  in 
such  barbarously  abstract  language  that  its  meaning  is  not  to 
be  fathomed  without  some  trouble.  If  we  are  to  arrive  at 
clear  ideas  on  this  most  difficult  of  subjects,  and  are  to  reach 
either  some  well-grounded  theory  or  a  conviction  that  no 
“theory  ”  of  Fine  Art  is  possible,  it  is  necessary  above  every¬ 
thing  that  we  should  hot  mystify  ourselves  with  hard  words 
and  vague  disquisitions.  Mr.  Torry’s  lectures  begin  with 
every  ap|)earance  of  systematic  completeness,  but  considerable 
ilifficulties  occur  as  we  proceed.  He  draws  a  distinction 
between  imagination  and  taste,  defining  the  one  as  the  faculty 
of  creating  the  beautiful,  and  the  other  as  the  faculty  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  beautiful,  and  discoursing  upon  the  relative  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  faculties.  Then  he  proceeds  to  what  must  be 
the  main  difficulty  in  every  theory  of  Art,  the  definition  of 
the  beautiful.  Mr.  Torry’s  method  in  this  perplexing  task  is 
rather  metaphysical  than  scientific ;  his  mind  has  been  directed 
more  towards  finding  out  some  apt  phrase  to  describe  the 
beautiful  than  towards  a  real  effort  at  defining  it.  After 
discussing  several  metaphysical  theories  of  the  beautiful,  such 
as  that  it  consists  in  “  the  characteristic,”  or  “  the  promise  of 
function,”  or  “expression,”  or  “multeity  in  unity,”  all  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  phrases,  but  mere  confessions  of  ina¬ 
bility  if  put  forward  under  the  name  of  definitions,  Mr.  Torry 
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took  no  active  part  in  [the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Hales  quotes  a 
as8<age  from  the  Dtfermo  Secunda^  in  which  Milton  defends 
imself  from  the  j^ssible  imputation  of  cowardice  for  not 
having  seen  service. 

The  other  editions  on  our  table  are  of  a  much  slighter  kind. 
Of  three  small  volumes  in  the  edition  of  English  School 
Classics^  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  Storr  (Rivingtons),  Mr.  W.  P. 
Smith’s  introduction  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Rdigio  Medici— 
a  work  very  appropriate  for  the  series — is  very  inadequate  ; 
Mr.  Osmund  Airy’s  introduction  to  a  selection  of  Addison’s 
papers  from  Tht  Spectaiory  is  ample,  but  heavy,  dull,  and 
uninteresting ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sankey’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  Goldsmith’s  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village  is  f 
exceedingly  well  written,  fresh  and  attractive,  without  being 
vulgar  or  flippant,  as  writing  on  Goldsmith  so  often  is.  The 
Rev.  D.  Morris’s  edition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (Messrs. 
Collins’s  School  and  College  Classics)  is  rather  meagre  in  its 
introductory  remarks  and  notes;  and  the  best  feature  in 
Mr.  W.  Lawson’s  edition  of  Richard  III.  in  the  same  series 
is  his  extracts  from  Hall  and  Holinshed. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Adams,  H.  C. — Sunday  Ereniugs  at  Home.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  480.) 
Routledge. 

Adams,  Rev.  W.— The  Old  Man’s  Home.  (Is.)  The  Distant  Hills.  Os.) 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,  (is.)  The  King’s  Messengers.  (Is.) 
Rivingtons. 

AssoIIant,  Alfred. — The  Fantastic  History, of  the  celebrated  Pierrot. 

Translated  by  A.  G.  Munro.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  202.)  Low  and  Co. 
Barker,  Mrs  Sale. — With  a  Stout  Heart.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  367.)  Routledge. 
Becker,  Bernard  H.—Scientlflc  London.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  340.)  H,  S.  King. 
Bible  Stories.  Illustrated.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  383.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Bossnet  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  A  Dominican  Artist.’ 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  600.)  Rivingtons. 

Brown,  Tom. — A  Year  at  School.  Routledge. 

Butler,  Major  W.  F.— The  Wild  North  Land.  Fifth  Edition.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  354,  7s.  6d.)  Low  and  Co. 

Cordery  and  Phillpotts.  King  and  Conunonwealth.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  390.) 
Seeley  and  Co. 

Craik,  Georgiana  M.— Theresa.  (6s.)  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Cabinet  of  Gems.  Illustrated.  (8vo,  pp.  160,  Os.)  W.  P.  Nimmn. 
D'Ameth,  Alfred  et  A.  Gelfroy.— Marie  Antoinette.  Correspondance 
secrete  entre  Marie  Th^r^se  et  le  C**.  de  Mercy  Argenteau.  Deuaieme 
Edition.  (3  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  484,  562,  568.)  Firmiu  Didot. 

Goulburn,  Ed.  M. — Fasting  Communion,  &c.  (is.)  Rivingtons. 

Hardy,  Thomas.— Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd.  In  Two  Volumes.  (21a) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Hope’s  Annual.— The  Day  after  the  Holidaya  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  203.) 
W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Jackson,  William.'— The  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology.  (8vo,  pp.  400.) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

“Junius,”  The  Letters  of. — Woodfall’s  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  524.) 
Routledge. 

Laming,  R.— Spirituality  a  Causation.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  112.)  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

Lettson,  W.  N.— The  Nibelungenlied.  Prose  Translation.  Second  Edition. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  442.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Longfellow,  H.  W. — Prose  Works.  Illustrated.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  505.) 
Routledge. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.— Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  Ulustrated.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  3U3.)  Routledge. 

Loughnorough,  Louisa. — Sister  Jane’s  Little  Stories  for  the  Young.  (Is.)* 
W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Macdonald,  George— Malcolm.  In  Three  Volumes.  (31s.  Cd.)  H.  S.  King. 
Mackamess,  Mrs.—  Snowdrop,  and  other  Tales.  (Is.)  Wild  Rose.  (Is.) 
Routledge. 

Macquoid,  Katharine  S.— My  Story.  (31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett 
Marcel,  Elise,  The  Story  of.  (Is.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Maxwell,  Cecil.— Story  of  Three  Sisters.  In  Two  Volumes.  (218.)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Max  Wild,  the  Merchant’s  Son.  (Is.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

May,  Katharine  E.— Life  at  HartwelL  (Is.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Morgan,  A.  Middlemore.— Immanuel.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  210.)  Rivingtons. 
Palmer,  Ellen. — Three  Wet  Sundays.  (Is.)  Stories  Told  in  a  Fisherman’s 
Cottage,  (la)  P.  Nimmo. 

Parr,  Mrs.- The  Gossan  Smithy.  In  Two  Volumes.  (218.)  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co. 

Roberts,  W.— Church  Memorials.  {8vo,  pp.  .364.)  Rivingtons. 

School  (lassies. -  Selections  from  the  Spectator.  Airy.  (Is.)  Browne’s 
Religiu  Medici.  W.  P.  Smith.  (Is.)  Selections  from  Goldsmith. 
Sankey.  (Is.)  Rivingtona 
Temperance  Reciter,  (la)  Routledge. 

Tyas,  Kobert.— The  Language  of  Flowera  (8vo,  pp.  217.)  Rontlet^e. 

Weiss,  Felix. — The  Crossing-Sweeper.  Second  Edition.  (Is.)  Griffith 
and  Farran. 

AVhite’s  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  Illustrated  by  J.  Bewick.  (8vo, 
pp.  5.32.)  Bickers  and  Son. 

Winuus,  W.  E.— Broad-Stone  Hall,  and  other  Poems.  (5a)  Chatto  and 
Windus. 


ART. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  BOND-STREET. 

It  may  be  said,  talking  in  a  general  way,  that  French  art, 
as  represented  in  this  gallery,  hits  the  happy  mean  between 
the  little  too  little  and  the  little  too  much.  The  moment 
Corot,  Dupre,  or  Daubigny  has  given  bodily  presence  to  the 
scene  before  him  he  is  satisfied,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  the 
mind’s  eye.  It  is  by  thus  suggesting  more  than  it  absolutely 
tells  that  the  school  represented  by  such  men  as  we  have 
named  is  more  in  favour  with  artists  and  keen-sighted  people 
generally  than  with  the  ordinary-going  visitor,  whose  taste 
lacks  catholicity  or  whose  imaginative  faculty  cannot  be 


stimulated  because  it  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hibernation. 
There  are,  of  course,  French  artists  whose  finish  is  unap- 
roachable ;  our  meaning  simply  is  that  the  men  represented 
ere  belong,  so  far  as  the  manner  of  their  work  is  concerned, 
more  to  the  suggestive  than  the  realistic  school 
One  of  the  places  of  honour  in  the  lower  gallery  is  occupied 
by  C.  Corot.  The  picture,  which  is  a  large  one,  represents 
the  meeting  of  V irgil  and  Dante  in  the  **  gloomy  wood 
where  the  latter  was  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  leopard, 
the  lic>n,  and  the  she-wolf.  The  darkling  character  of  the 
scene  is  Dantesque  enough,  but,  strange  to  say,  Corot  has 
not  stuck  to  the  text  of  the  great  Florentine.  Instead  of — 

A  leopard  of  light  form  and  very  quick 
And  coated  with  a  many-spotted  hide, 

we  have  a  tiger,  lithe  enough  certainly,  and  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  composition  ;  but  a  tiger  does  not 
illustrate  the  text  of  Dante.  The  hungry  rage  of  the  lion, 
as  depicted  here,  is  scarcely  of  a  kind  “  to  terrify  the  very 
air on  the  other  hand,  the  gaunt  she-wolf,  **  that  with  all 
desires  appeared  in  her  lean  looking  to  be  filled,”  stands  so 
starkly  grim  that  he  who  lingers  too  long  before  this  picture 
will  run  the  risk  of  meeting  the  hideous  brute  again  in  the 
visions  of  the  night.  Important  though  this  picture  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  there  are  several  others  in  the  gallery  which 
have  more  in  them  of  the  gentle  witchery  so  characteristic  of 
Corot’s  pencil,  and  among  these  we  would  name  a  “  Lane  in 
Picardy  ”  On  each  side  of  the  large  work  hangs  a  portrait 
by  Legros.  The  one  is  that  of  Mr.  Woolner,  the  sculptor  ; 
the  other  that  of  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  princely  art-patrons  in  the  North.  She  wears  a  dark 
feathered  hat  and  a  rough  grey  habit  of  the  texture  called 
Tweed.  The  face  is  fair  and  the  expression  ingenuous, 
and  one  b  very  much  reminded  by  it  of  what  the  Queen 
was  at  a  like  age.  Mr.  Woolner  stands  sideways  to 
the  spectator,  in  an  attitude  at  once  thoughtful  and 
characteristic.  We  are  much  pleased  with  both  portraits, 
and  can  speak  confidently  as  to  the  likenesses.  As  we  said  in 
a  former  article,  when  writing  oi  Mr.  Tjegros’  work  in  the 
Dudley,  he  b  getting  rid  of  his  hardness  of  manner ;  and 
these  portraits,  and  especially  the  large  landsca{>e  at  the  other 
end  or  the  room,  are  lurther  proof  of  it.  The  “  Souvenir  of 
Berkhampstead  ”  (26),  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  large  green 
rounded  bank,  a  blasted  truidc  shooting  up  alongside  a 
luxuriant  tree,  at  whose  foot  flourbh  some  hardy  oushes, 
shows  how  slight  the  materials  are  sometimes  out  of  which 
an  artist  can  make  a  creditable  composition.  What  helps 
him  here  is  the  strong  shadow  of  the  trees  and  the  treatment 
of  the  sky.  Still  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  slight  for  so  large  a  canvas.  Mra  Alma-Tadema 
tells  us  quite  as  much  within  the  space  of  one’s  hand.  Her 
“Between  the  Showers”  (53),  represents  a  grassy  knoll  half 
inclined  to  return  to  its  original  gorsey  condition,  lifting 
itself  gladly  up  to  catch  such  gleams  of  light  as  may  b« 
vouch^ed  to  it  between  the  showers ;  and  her  husband, 
within  a  like  limited  number  of  square  inches,  reveals  to  us 
much  more.  In  “  Munster”  (11),  the  pool  of  water  in  the 
immediate  foreground  reflects  a  bright  blue  sky,  and  we  see 
in  the  distance  the  red-tiled  houses  and  the  church  peeping 
above  the  bosky  greenery  which  surrounds  them.  In  the 
“  Minster”  (8),  again  we  look  into  the  interior  of  the  church, 
and  are  charmed  not  only  with  its  quaintness,  but  abo  with 
the  sense  of  space  which  the  artist  so  cleverly  conveys.  H. 
W.  Mes^g’s  “Locked  out”  (13),  which  liangs  near,  repre¬ 
senting  some  workwomen  in  front  of  the  locked  gate  of  a 
fish-curing  yard,  has  all  the  vigour  of  the  master  in  it,  but 
I  not  much  of  his  usual  discretion,  so  far  as  choice  of  subject . 
goes.  Madame  S.  Mesdag’s  “  Flock  of  Sheep”  (105),  is  quite 
out  of  the  conventional  track,  and  deserves  tor  its  Iwld  treat¬ 
ment  high  commendation. 

Jules  Dupr^  has  two  pictures  in  the  present  gathering,  one 
a  “Road  near  L’Isle”  (32).  and  the  other  “  A  Laud  Storm  ’ 
(55).  The  latter  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  artbt’s 
manner.  The  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  clouds,  their 
white  gleaming  edges  here,  and  their  cavernous  depths  there, 
are  produced  ^r  us  by  the  boldest  impasto.  A  sense  of  swift¬ 
ness  and  power  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  ear  b  filled  with 
the  whir  and  uproar  of  the  storm.  David  Cox  has  done  all 
thb  in  water  colours,  as  Turner  has  in  both  mediums  ;  but 
we  cannot  recall,  at  thb  moment,  another  English  artist 
who  has  realised  for  us  so  vividly  the  w’ar  ot  elements. 
Another  great  budsi^pe  painter  is  C.  F.  Daubigny,  who  is 
being  followed  by  his  son  Karl,  at  the  same  filial  distance 
whiijh  we  see  so  religiously  observed  by  the  young  Linnells. 

“  On  the  Banks  of  the  Oise  ”  (59),  the  landscape  is  lit  up 
with  a  bright  blue  sky,  athwart  which  sail  white  fleecy 
clouds;  while  over  the  “Thames  bebw  Greenwich”  (63), 
hangs  a  heavier  atmosphere,  which  is  pierced  with  difficulty 
by  the  setting  sun.  Daubigny’s  brgest  work,  however,  is 
up-stairs,  and  shows  us  “The  Cooper ”  hammering  away  at 
his  cask,  near  a  rustic  stone  well,  whither  his  wife  has  come  to 
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draw  water.  His  shed  is  in  the  backgixiund,  and  the  whole 
in  o vei  shadowed  by  lofty  trees  ;  but  you  forget  their  grandeur, 
for  cocks  and  hens  abound,  and  give  a  homely  air  to  the 
place.  Karl  Daubigny,  the  son,  has  a  large  imposing  land¬ 
scape  of  the“Pavdde  Chailly ”(51), running  through  the  Forest 
of  Fontaiuebleau,  which  closes  in  the  distance,  but  leaves 
sufhcieut  space  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the  setting  sun. 
Millet,  who  has  a  whole  series  of  most  interesting  chalk 
drawings  in  the  up-stairs  gallery,  puzzles  us  a  little  by  the 
pains  with  which  he  depicts  a  most  prosaic  Old  Stone 
House  ”  (52).  The  art  touch  by  which  he  redeems 
this  uninteresting  “rickle”  of  stones  does  not  lie  so  i 
much  in  the  peasant  woman  who  is  driving  up  some 
geese  from  the  hollow,  at ‘the  side  of  the  old  rural  tene¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  nice  way  in  which  the  gleam  of  light  is  felt 
and  expressed  in  the  distant  upland  to  the  left.  G.  Michel, 
a  painter  whose  landscapes,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
(Jrorne,  were  first  submitted  to  British  art-lovers  last  year, 
and  whose  existence  only  became  known  to  his  own  country¬ 
men  a  few  seasons  back,  has  two  landscapes,  “  Fishermen  on 
the  Seine”  (24),  and  “Mill  on  the  Slopes  of  Montmartre” 
(2!)),  which  will  greatly  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  dead 
artist.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  man  of  this  stamp  should 
have  spent  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  w'orking 
on  the  slopes  of  Montmartre  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  with  scjircely  a  friend.  “  Possing- 
worth,  Sussex,”  (34),  is  a  fine  example  of  w'hat  topography  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  real  artist.  Bushes  in  the  foreground,  then 
rural  cottages  with  trees  interspersed,  and  a  fine  upland 
sweep  of  country  running  away  into  the  distance,  are  the 
materials,  and  of  these  Madame  M.  Cozin  has  made  a  pleasing 
landscai)e.  She  has  been  more  poetical  because  perhaps  less 
literal  to  fact  in  her  “  Cross- in -hand  Mill,  Sussex,”  (18).  The 
husband  of  this  lady  is  the  famous  potter,  most  of  whose 
works  at  the  International  Exhibition  were  bought  by  the 
Ozarewitch  the  other  day.  Several  exquisite  examples  of  his 
art  will  be  found  in  the  gallery  now  under  review.  While  on 
the  plastic  art  we  may  as  well  mention  that  “  Une  Paysanne 
Frunyaise”  (84)  is  a  slightly  reduced  replica  of  tho  Boyal 
Academy  work  ;  and,  from  the  number  of  copies  required  by 
high  personages,  the  artist  would  appear  to  oe  in  a  fair  way 
to  fortune — fame  he  has  already  won. 

We  would  point  to  the  “  Scene  de  Ballet  ”  (9),  by  E.  Degas, 
as  ail  example  of  what  we  call  in  England  the  Whistler 
School.  The  two  girls  are  rehearsing  on  the  stage  ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  Degas  and  Whistler  w’ere  contem¬ 
poraries  iu  Paris,  and  no  doubt  acted  and  reacted  on  each 
other,  we  can  easily  understand  why  these  poor  contorted  girls, 
and  more  eMieciafty  their  surroundings,  snould  be  so  slightly 
indicated.  Renoirs  “  Ballet  Dancer  ”  (75)  is  more  comely 
to  behold,  and  does  not  pain  us  by  the  unnatural  twist  of 
the  feet  w’e  see  in  the  other  picture  ;  but  he  works  after  the 
sjime  manner  and  under  the  same  influence.  Both  pictures 
are  undoubtedly  clever ;  but  the  school  does  not  commend 
it.self  to  every  one.  Fantin  is  now  acknowledged  the  chief  of 
flower  painters,  and  examjiles  of  his  art  are  abundant  iu  the 
j)resent  collection. 

For  figure  ])icture8  w’e  would  go  to  F.  Roybet’s  “Beer 
Drinker”  (27),  a  nicely  modelled  trooper  in  butF  boots  and 
cuirass,  and  to  the  “Card  Players”  (70).  Both  pictures  are 
worked  out  w’ith  great  care,  and  this  young  painter  bids  fair 
to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  Alfred  Stevens  works  in  a 
freer  style,  and  his  “Lady  iu  White  Dress”  (40),  with  her 
sweet  demure  face  all  iu  shadow,  is  in  every  way  a  desirable 
picture.  But  of  all  the  ])ictures  in  the  exhibition  the  one 
which  will  attract  most  attention,  first  on  account  of  itself, 
and  secondly  on  account  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  Madrazo’s  “Cup  of  (/offee”  (87),  which  stands  on  an 
easel  upstairs.  The  Fortuny-Madi-azo  School,  as  it  is 
called,  has  come  into  existence  within  the  last  three  or 
f<»ur  year.s,  and  not  since  the  time  the  former  exhibited 
his  “snake-charmers”  at  the  French  Gallery,  Pallmall, 
has  there  been  seen  so  complete  an  exposition  on  one  canvas 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  school.  A  fair-faced  young  girl,  whose 
hair  fringes  loosely  her  forehead,  leans  deliberately  back  on  a 
sofa,  holding  daintily  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  stares  full  at  you  with 
her  Large  lustrous  grey  eyes  iu  the  most  bewitching  manner 
possible.  Lace  of  a  large  flowered  pattern  envelopes  her  head 
and  throat— as  you  become  afterwards  aware — and  her  dress 
is  a  grey  silk,  which  throws  well  up  the  pink  ribbon  in  her 
bo.som.  The  shawl  she  has  just  thrown  off  is  scarlet,  and  the 
couch  against  which  it  lies  is  crimson.  The  girl’s  lips  are 
sufficiently  apart  to  give  a  peep  of  the  pearls  within,  and  the 
face  is  of  that  rounded  German  type  which  sets  one  a  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  the  piquancy  or  the  native  grace  and  modesty 
iu  it  which  has  the  upper  hand.  Greuze  never  painted  a 
more  fascinating  countenance,  and  we  would  fain  tnink  that 
W’e  have  here  all  his  charm  without  any  of  his  Greuzean 
sentiment.  As  a  tour  de  forcCy  surely  this  is  one  of  the  ripest 
and  most  successful  pictures  the  school  has  yet  produced. 

Jons  Forbes-Robertson. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evesino,  6.30  p.m. 

Business  iu  discount  circles  this  week  has  been  almost 
entirely  at  a  standstill,  there  being  hardly  any  demand,  with 
plenty  of  money  in  the  Market.  The  rates  consequently 
have  declined  to  4|  per  cent,  for  good  three  months’  bills  or 
I  per  cent,  under  the  Bank-rate.  ’ 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  shows  there  is  a  better  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  prospects  of  the  Money  Market.  The  liabilities 
have  still  further  decreased,  and  the  proportion  of  its  Reserve 
to  Liabilities  has  increased  to  41  per  cent.  The  foreign 
exchanges,  however,  remain,  almost  without  exception,  at 
rates  adverse  to  this  country,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  heavy 
amounts  of  gold  due  next  week  from  Australia  and  America 
will  have  afgood  effect  in  replacing  the  bullion  now  being 
exported  from  our  Bank,  yet  the  question  of  a  further  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

The  uncertainty  attending  the  course  of  the  Money  Market 
and  the  consequent  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile 
public  to  transact  large  business,  which  has  hung  over  the 
English  and  Continental  Markets  for  the  last  few^  weeks,  has 
had  the  eflfect  of  wholly  depressing  our  Stock  Markets,  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  which  any  activity  in  business 
transactions  has  not  occurred.  The  Railway  Market,  only 
influenced  fractionally  by  the  publication  of  moderately 
favourable  traffic  returns  in  the  early  portion  of  the  week, 
hsis  shown  a  somewhat  lower  tone  to-day,  it  being  found 
that  notwithstanding  the  reduced  prices  lately  current  in 
this  department.  Stock  proves  plentiful-  for  the  settlement 
on  Monday,  this  being  one  of  the  first  days  of  preparing 
the  accounts.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Midland 
and  Loudon  and  North  Western.  Speculation  will  soon 
begin  to  take  place  now  on  the  probable  dividends  of 
the  half-year,  and  the  question  of  higher  or  lower  rates  as 
compared  with  those  at  this  time  last  year,  wnll  be  eagerly 
discussed.  At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Rail- 
w’ay  Company,  the  chairman  stated  that  if  in  the  coming 
half-year  (the  present)  the  traflfic  receipts  were  maintained 
equal  to  those  of  the  same  half-year  of  1873,  the  shareholders 
would  certainly  have  an  increased  dividend  from  the  decrease 
which  w  ould  result  iu  the  working  expenses.  But  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  traffic  receipts  this  half-year  have  not  only  equalled 
those  of  the  last  half  of  1873,  but  have  greatly  exceeded 
them,  so  the  holders  of  the  Stock  are  jubilant,  the 
Stock  itself  is  firm  at  a  startling  rise,  and  there  are 
rumours  of  its  going  to  par  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  same  result  wdll  be  seen  probably  in  other 
railway  companies,  only  not  to  so  large  an  extent.  In 
the  particular  instance  of  the  heavy  lines,  as  the  North 
Eastern  and  Great  Western,  it  will  not  be  so  apparent, 
as  a  great  portion  of  their  traffic  is  from  the  iron  and 
coal  districts,  wdiere  there  have  been  some  little  disturbances 
and  consequent  stoppage  in  transmission  of  goods.  But,  on 
the  wdiole,  it  is  generally  considered  that  unless  heavy  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  out  of  revenue  by  the  large  companies  to  cope 
with  the  new  proposal  by  the  Midland  Company  the  divi¬ 
dends  will  l>e  satisfactory.  Another  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  in  the  case  of  the  North-Eastern,  and  at  least  one 
other  company,  the  passenger-tax  has  been  added  to  the 
price  of  the  tickets,  and  been  paid,  therefore,  by  the  travel¬ 
lers  instead  of  by  the  revenue  of  the  company.  In  the  Foreign 
Stock  Market  depression  created  by  the  absence  of  business, 
and  a  generally  flat  tendency,  has  been  noticeable.  Turkish 
hav'e  shown  dulness,  and  also  Egyptian  and  Peruvian. 
Yesterday  it  was  rumoured  that  difficulties  had  arisen  between 
the  Governments  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  the  stocks  of  these 
South  American  Republics  have  suffered  thereby  ;  but  at 
present  no  confirmatory  information  of  this  event  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentine,  French,  and  Itali^ 
have  improved,  the  recent  speech  of  the  King  of  Italy,  m 
w’hich  he  referred  to  the  External  Debt,  having  a  good 
effect.  Erie  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Shares 
have  had  another  “  panic” — that  is  to  say,  these  securities  have 
been  successfully  thrown  down  severely  by  speculators,  who 
shortly  will  doubtless  succeed  in  selling  that  which  th^ 
bought  at  reduced  quotations  at  profitable  prices.  United 
States’  Government  Bonds  and  Colonial  Government  Securi¬ 
ties  remain  firm,  but  Canadian  Railway  and  Indian  Guaran¬ 
teed  Railway  Stocks  are  flat  at  lower  prices.  London  General 
Omnibus  Stock  has  improved  1  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  fodder  and  corn. 

The  English  Funds,  after  being  steady  all  the  week,  close 
this  evening  at  93^  to  934  for  the  account,  showing  no  altera¬ 
tion.  Bank  Stock  has  advanced  1  per  cent. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  a  rise 
of  1^  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  ;  ^  in  Metropolitan,  and 
^  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  “  A  ”  and  South  Eastern  ;  but 
a  fall  of  1  in  North  Eastern  and  Great  Western  ;  f  in  Great 
Eastern  ;  f  in  London  and  Brighton,  ^  in  North  British ;  and 


J  in  Midland ;  while  others  remain  unaltered.  The  latest 

quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  98| ;  Great  Eastern,  40|  ;  Great  Northern* 
140;  ditto  “A,”  155i;  Great  Western,  112|;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1421;  Brighton,  91* ;  North  Western,  1471; 
South-Western,  1131;  Chatham  and  Dover,  23|;  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  70|;  Midland,  136^;  Metropolitan,  731;  Metropolitan 
District,  32;  ditto  Preference,  73| ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  7Cj{;  ditto  Deferred,  451;  North  British,  661;  North 
Eastern,  1661;  South  Eastern,  1121;  ditto  Deferred,  98^. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  have  been  as  follows : — a 
rise  of  2  in  all  the  Loans,  Argentine  Loans,  Buenos  Ayres, 
1870,  1873,  and  Entre  Rios  ;  1  in  Costa  Rica,  1872,  the  Japau 
Loans,  and  the  Paraguay  Loans ;  ^  in  Uruguay ;  and  ^  in 
Italian,  1861,  and  Spanish  Three  per  Cents. ;  but  there  is  a 
fall  of  1^  ill  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  1872  ;  J  in  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870  ;  |  in  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  and  ditto 
Nine  per  Cents,  (B.  and  C.) ;  ^  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  1865, 
ditto  Six  Cents.,  1869,  E^'ptian,  1868,  ditto,  1873,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  ;  and  J  in  French  Five  per  Cents,  and  Mexican.  The 
latest  quotations  are,  to-night : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  92 ;  ditto  Public  Works,  88 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  73;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  68^;  Bolivian 
33;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100;  ditto  1871,  100;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 

Cents.,  1870,  88 ;  ditto  1873,  86  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
105;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  103;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  94  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  23 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 
1872,  23;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  89  xd;  ditto  1864, 
98;  ditto  1838,  82^;  ditto  English,  1873,  74J;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  95;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  103  xd;  ditto  Khddive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  754;  Entre  Rios,  100;  French  Defence,  1024; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  97|  xd ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  61^;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  74;  ditto,  1870, 
74;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  72;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  1861,  671;  ditto  Tobacco,  99;  ditto  Five  per  Cents. 
(Marem.  Railway),  67 ;  ditto  Slate  Domain,  94 ;  Japan 
Nine  per  Cents.,  109 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  99 ;  Mexi¬ 
can  Three  ner  Cents.,  164 »  ditto,  1864,  74  ;  Portuguese,  474  ; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  19;  ditto  1872,  18;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  714;  ditto  1872,  581;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  100;  ditto  1872,  99;  ditto  1873,  100;  Charkof  Azof, 
98 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  84 ;  ditto  Orel,  98 ;  San  Domingo,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  84;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18|; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  83 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  444  * 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  67|  ex  draw ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  53| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  63J  ;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
B  and  C),  834  ;  and  Uruguay,  64J. 
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EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  17s.  4d.  or  4-34  dols..  Gold,  and  m^  ^ 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34J  Pine-street.  New  York. 


T^HEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

X  Manager.  F.  B.  Chatterton. — On  Monday  and  during  the  week, 
»t  7.45,  RICHARD  C(EUR-DE-LION.  Principal  characters  by  Miss 
Wallis,  Miss  Bessie  King,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  W.  Terrlss.  and  Mr.  Cres- 
Preceded  by,  on  Mondajr  and  Tuesday,  NOBCH>Y  IN  _Lq_NJOON; 


wick.  _ ^  ^ _ _ 

on  Wednesday,  Titursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  TEN  OF  ’EM,  an 
Operatta  Houffe.  To  conclude  each  evening  with  HERE,  THERE,  AND 
EVERYWHERE.  Doors  open  at  6  30 ;  commence  at  6.45.  I*rice8  from 
to  £5  5s.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


pRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.  —  MAKART’S 

X  Great  Historical  PICTURE-VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  to 
LATARINA  CORNARO— at  the  Twenty  -  second  Annual  Winter 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  British  aud  Foreign  Artists,  is  now  open  from 
uuie  to  six  o’clock. 


SBCOND  EDITION,  WITH  A  REPLY  TO  OBJECTORS. 

Crown  8to,  cloth.  98., 

T>OCKS  AHEAD ;  or.  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra. 

Xt  By  W.  R.  GREG. 

Cassandra  says  we  are  marching  to  a  goal  which  is  not  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template.”— Times.  SB  tf 

^  know  nothing  more  Impressive  than  the  deep  pathos,  the  tenderness, 
^e  human  sympathy  of  Mr.  Greg's  writings.”— Lord  Lyttelton,  the 
Cont^pornry  Review. 

**  Entertaining  the  convictions  which  he  has  unwillingly  and  deliberately 
*  1  performs  a  public  duty  by  calling  attention  to  dangers 

^^turda^^Ii'  J*®*’^*P’*’  ^  averted  or  delayed  by  timely  prt'cauUons.” — 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-ltlll. 


rrHE  PROTECTION  of  NATIYE  RACES.— A  PUBLIC 

MEETING  will  be  held  by  the  Aborigines  rroteqtion  Society  at  the 
rnends  Meeting  Home,  Houiidsditch  (near  Bishopsgatc-street  Without), 
on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  Ist.  Sir  CHARLES  WING¬ 
FIELD,  K.C.S.I.,  will  take  the  chair  at  seven  o’clock  precisely.  Speeches 

. . M.P. ;  Mr.  Alderman 

'oung,  Bart.  ; 
Ceylon ;  the 


*  Will  laKV  lllC  AV  U  CllM: 

will  also  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P. ;  M 
M‘ Arthur,  M.P. ;  Edward  Jenkins,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  George  Y( 
Sir  Coomara  Swamy,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 

Tiov  Itf  Xfnltat  lot..  nF  li  A  r-lnn  .  XT  A 


A-.AV.O.  ,  A.  Aisup,  Asq. ;  uusiin  fli  L/anny,  a 
Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  Subjects  of  Discussiou 
at  the  Meeting  will  include  the  Coolie  Trade,  Slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  the  Polynesian  Labour  Traffic.  The  presence  of  ladles  is  particularly 
requested.  F.  W.  CHESSON,  Secretary. 

QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  Tt 

O  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGH AM-PLACE,  commence  each 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Nov.  29th.— LAWSON  TAIT,  Esq., 
on  “Heredity.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription.  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


idL:R  o-isoijOa-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

r^lVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VX  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  tlie  Works  of  Austed,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukes,  Pago,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

KM)  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

300  Spt'cimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  210  0 

More  extensive  Cmiections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

V ALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Kamilies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  aiao  to  be  found.  Dy  senaing  Aame  and  County, 
with  3s.  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  liow  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crnts  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Engravings,  3m.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourue-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAYING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  RegisUnd  letter,  Od.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 

to  the  <3ueen  and  . .  -  -  . 

Martin’s-laue). 


Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-street  (corner  of  St 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

VJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  RnvelopeB,  all  beauti¬ 


fully  stamped  wltli  Crest  and  31otto,  Monogran 

■  ■  ■■  . . TUN, 


ram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die* engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


Raised  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiml  monogram,  Os.  No  charge  tor  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-laue). 


CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Piute, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Creat  or  ftlonogram  Piute,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  fur  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran¬ 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2s.;  £3  3s.;  £4  4b.;  £6  68.;  £6  IGs. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. 


Street  (corner  of  St 


Y7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  ‘ 
s,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden 
JULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourue-stref 


name,  Ms.  Od.- 
street  (corner  of  St 


cards 
T.  CULL 

Martin’s-loBe).  _ 

Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
The  following  are  read/ :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Roval  Family,  the 
Emperor  ana  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870-the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 
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FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000, OOa  Paid-up  and  Inrested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maaager. 


HE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Tr«IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  * 
hold  Securities  at  A^ast- 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonreyancc  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offlccs-122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEA^? 

per  MONTH,  ^ 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  29  and 
Southampton -buildinifs.  Chancery -lane.  '  ^  ^ 


30  Southampton -buildinifs.  Chancery -lane. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kinjfdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fl^es,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regtnt- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


IRK  BECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South 


ampton-buildings,  Cbancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  B<mds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wiiicli  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  prope  rties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  wltli  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  u.s  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame,” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  HomaopathlcCliemists,  48  Threadneedle-strcet, 
and  17U  I’iccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town.  London. 
Makers  qf  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivaUed, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  Is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

Xli.  CONDI.MKNTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  aud  Condimeuts  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
agiUnstthc  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
luiiiuiiuiiof  ttittir  ffoodu,  with  n  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wlgmore- 
strei't.  Cavendlsli-sqimre  (late  6  Edwards-street,  rortman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Wliiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  plearing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  l*rice  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames-street,  London,  E.C. 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  tile  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effect s,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  n-qulsite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  witli  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  Ih‘  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  Iiud,  aud  tlie  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manuiactur.**, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  I’iccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  ICs.,  218.,  208.  6d.,  and  318.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto< 
31 H.  Od.,  42s.,  aud  52s.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  528. Od. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  forVARi- 

1  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAIN'S,  Ac.  Tliey  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I’rice  48.  6d.,  78.  Od., 
lOSm  and  10s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 


CLEANLINESS.”— VV.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  aud  4d.  Bfocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

jroved  of  this  pure 
of  the  STOMACH. 

the 

especially  adapted  for 
Bond-street,  London, 


solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDIT  - 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  *  -  -  - 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.» 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  ^ 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  tne  n 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  _  ... 

of  safe  Investments  payiuir  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  c  uy, 

58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-bulioin*  , 
London.  E.C.  _ 


/^REV  HAIR. — 248  High  Ilolborn,  London.  ALEX. 

vA  ROSS’S  HAIR  DY produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  usid.  It  is  permanent,  and  iierfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3s.  6d.,  58.  fid.,  and  lOs  rni. ;  sent  by  post  fur  48,  84,  nud  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  Ss.  fid. 


OPANISII  FLV  18  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
O  ROSS’S  ('ANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  fid.;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS 
248  High  llolbom,  Loudon,  opposite  Day  aud  Martin’s.— Hair  Dve  :i8  6d  ' 
Face  Powder,  la. 


PIIOTOGRAnilC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  froin  Life.  p. 

Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  mus 
of  Seals  and  Coins.  . 

rPHE  AUTOTVPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Pe*Tnaneiit. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  Hie 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  tne  ^ 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical, 

anrl  AutOtTPC  PSt— 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack's  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATED. 


12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 
2  Salt  do. 
]  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 


Electro-Plated  i 
Fiddle  Pattern,  j 

1 

1 

Strong  Plated  ' 
Fiddle  Pattern. ! 

1 

Thread  i 

Pattern. 

1 

King's  and  j 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  s. 

d.  £s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

I  11 

0  1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0  1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  10 

0  1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0  1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  12 

0  0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  2 

0  0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  1 

0  0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0  1 

0  9 

0|  0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  6 

o:  0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  9 

6  0  13 

0 

0  1.5 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  11 

0;  0  13 

u 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

0  2 

6,  0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

60  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  3 

0{  0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6  0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

011  2 

3 

12  11 

6' 

13  19 

6 

Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  TOs.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

r\lA)  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

v_/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istslze.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Slessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 
assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  ftom 
7b.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  ftom  158. ;  pen  baths,  ISs.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  18s. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 

QLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  Ss,  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IHs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  Gd.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furaishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Prevention 

OF  Weakkesh.— Whether  circumstances  produce  impure  blood, 
lessen  the  force,  or  in  anv  way  disarrange  the  balance  of  circulation,  stag¬ 
nation  takes  place  in  tne  lungs,  and  consumption,  or  ether  formidable 
*yniptom8  discover  themselves.  Let  Holloway’s  remedies  be  tried  on  the 
firet  feelings  of  debility  or  annoyance  of  a  dry  hacking  cough.  After  the 
chest,  both  before  and  behind,  has  been  fomented  with  warm  brine  and  the 
akin  has  been  dried  with  a  towel,  the  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  twice 
a  day  upon  the  chest,  and  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  Pills  should  be 
^en  in  alterative  doses  to  purify  the  blood  and  cleanse  the  system  without 
weakening  it  or  rousing  or  aggravating  nervous  irritation. 
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A  roLinuAL  expostulation. 

This  day,  8vo,  2s.  6d.,  TWENTY-THIRD  THOUSAND. 

MR  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  VATICAN  DECREES 
IN  THEIR  BEARING  ON  CIVIL  ALLEGIANCE 

II. 

FIFTIETH  THOUSAND. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION  op  the  ABOVE  WORK 
FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 

Price  Sixpence. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strcet. 

Just  published  for  1875, 

rpHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC.  Price  Is.  Containing 

JL  the  Calendar  of  Remarkable  Days  and  Terms;  Monthly  Notices. 
Sunday  Lessons;  Meteorological  Tables  and  Remarks;  Astronomical 
Facts  and  Phenomena;  Tables  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Tides;  with  a  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Register  of  Information  connected  with  Government,  Legisla¬ 
tion,  Commerce,  and  Education ;  and  various  useful  Tables. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

A  Year-Book  of  General  Information  for  1875  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Mathematics,  Geography,  Fine  Arts,  Political  Economy, 
Public  Improvements,  Legislation,  Statistics,  &c. 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION,  bound 

together  in  cloth,  price  48. 

GOLDSMITHS  ALMANAC.  Price  Cd.  Elegant,  useful, 

and  portable,  it  is  essentially  adapted  for  the  pocket,  not  only  from 
its  miniature  size,  but  from  its  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and 
valuable  matter  for  occasional  reference. 

It  is  kept  by  all  Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bindings,  for  Presents. 

The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  SHEET  ALMANAC 

Price  28.  On  super-royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Counting- 
house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists  of  thb  ciiief  Officers  of  t»tate, 
Judges,  Public  Offices,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance  Offices,  with 
very  copious  Postal  Information,  and  is  embellished  with  a  View  of 
the  New  Government  Buildings  in  Parliament-street,  of  which  Proof 
Impressions  on  thick  paper  may  be  had  at  Ss.  each. 

THE  STATIONERS’  C03IPANY,  Ludgate-hlll,  London;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


T^RANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR.  Military  Teclmological 
-IJ  Dictionary  in  German,  French,  and  Engiish  (dedicated  by  permission 
to  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort).  By  Sir  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Bart., 
late  Major,  Ac. 


WILLIAMS  and  NOBGATE,  Henrietta-itrect,  Covent-garden. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

On  the  4th  December  will  be  published,  crown  8to,  cloth,  58., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 
RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Br  JOH>»  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  in  the  University  of  New  York.. 

Being  Volume  XIII.  of  “The  International  Scientific  Series.” 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

QARA.  COLERIDGE:  Memoir  and  Letters.  Edited  by 

O  HER  DAUGHTER.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  78.  fld. 

•**  Copies  of  the  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  2  voIh.,  crown  8vo, 
with  Two  Portraits,  price  248.,  may  still  be  bad. 

QTIELLEY  MEMORIALS  from  AUTHENTIC 

O  SOURCES.  Edited  by  Lady  SHELLEY.  With  (now  first  printed) 
iin  Essay  on  Christianity,  by  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
Third  Euition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  58. 

O  OR  ROW  and  SONG  ;  or,  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle. 

O  By  HENRY  CURWEN.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

BBV.  STOPPOBD  A,  BROOKe’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  SERMONS  PREACHED  in 

ST.  JAMES’S  CHAPEL.  By  the  Rev.  8TOPFORD  A. 
BROOKE,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Crown  8vo,  78. 

CABINET  EDITION  OP  MR.  TENNYSON’S  POEMS, 

IN  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

The  IDYLLS  of  the  KING  (now  first  completed,  in 

3  vols.),  Vol.  II.,  containing:  Merlin  and  Vivien— Lancelot  and 
Elaine  -The  Holy  Grail,  with  an  Illustration,  “ELAINE,”  from 
a  Photographic  Study  by  Mrs.  Cameron. 

SCIENTIFIC  LONDON  :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Rise, 

O  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  or  the  great  Scientific  Institutions 
of  London.  By  BERNARD  H.  BECKER.  Crown  8vo,  58. 

rpHE  PHYSICS  .and  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  SENSES; 

Jl  or,  the  Mental  and  the  Physical  in  their  Mutual  Relation.  By 
K.  S.  VVYLD,  F.K.S.E.  Illustrated  by  Several  Plates.  Demy 
8vo,  ifis. 

EREDITY  :  a  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  By  Til.  RIBOT, 
Author  of  ‘  Contemporary  English  I’sychology.’  Large  crown  8vo. 

THEORY  of  DESCENT  and  DARWINISM.  By 

Professor  OSCAR  SCHMIDT  (University  of  Strasburg).  Crowu 
8VO,  Illustrated,  .58. 

•**  Being  Volume  XII.  of  “  The  Tnteruational  Scientific  Series.” 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  f„r 


DECEMBER. 


COXTBVTS : 


THE  KAFFIR  REVOLT  OF  187*.  By  John  Westlake  OC 
BODY  AND  MIND.  By  Professor  CUfford,  F.R. 8. 

AUVERGNE.  By  T.  E.  Clifle  Leslie. 

UN.SOLVED  PROBLEMS  IN  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  n- 
J.  G.  Fitch. 


THE  BLANK  VERSE  OF  MILTON.  By  J.  A.  Symonds 
CLERGY  AND  LAITY.  By  John  Delaware  Lewisf 
THE  (iREVlLLE  JOURNALS  By  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley 
REPLY  TO  MR.  GRANT  DUF1>S  LECTURE  ON  ‘ 
AHEAD.’  By  W.  R  Greg. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  DEFEA' 

Edward  Dict'y. 


ROCKS 

EAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 


H 


the 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Patemostcr-row. 


T 


ALLINGUAM. 


CONTENTS 


‘  Marjory 


By 
.’  2  vols. 


The  STORY  of  THREE  SISTERS.  By  Cecil  Maxwell. 

^ ''ols.  [In  afevj  days. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

•A  SPEECH, 

AT  THE  ELECTORAL  REFORM  CONFERENCE, 

By  CAPTAIN  MAXSE,  K.N. 

Pbicb  One  Penny. 


BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  Chapters  XV.— XVII.  By  Georae 
Blcredith.  * 

Complete  in  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  price  £2  2s 
FIFTEENTH  THOUSAND. 

FORSTER’S  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately.  Vol.  I.,  price  12s.;  VoL  Tr 
price  148. ;  Vol.  III.,  price  lOs.  '  ’ 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  DYCE  S  SHAKESPEARE,  being  the  THIRD 
with  Mr.  DYCE’S  FINAL  CORRECTIONS. 

The  latest  employment  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  Life  was  the  present  Revision  of  bin 

Second  Edition. 

The  WORKS  of '  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DYCE.  To  he  completed  in  9  vols. 
demy  8vo.  [  Vol  I.  this  day,  price  8».  ’ 

PIUS  IX.  :  the  Story  of  his  Life  to  the 

Restoration  in  1850.  With  Glimpses  of  the  National  Movement  in 
Italy.  By  ALFRED  OWEN  LKOGK,  Author  of  *  The  Growth  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  I’apacy.’  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo. 

[Aexf  Wednesday. 

The  LAND  of  the  CZAR.  By  0.  W.  Wahl. 

Demy  8vo.  [Xext  tceek. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  193  Piccadilly. 


This  day  (One  Shilling^  No.  180, 

HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  H. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
LI I.— Converging  Courses.  LIII.— Coucurritur :  Horae  Momento. 
LIV. — After  the  Shock.  LV.— The  March  following:  “  Bathsheba 
Bold  wood.”  L  VI.— Beauty  in  Loneliness :  After  all.  LVII. — A  Foggy 
Night  and  Morning;  Conclusion. 

SECHITT  AFFINITIES;  a  Pautbeistic  Fantasy,  from  the  French  of 
J  li(^‘uphile  Gautier. 

HEY  WOOD’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

MONTE-DOKE. 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  DIALECTS;  NORTH  ITALY. 
THOUGHTS  OF  A  COUNTRY  CRITIC. 

BEXNET  LANGTON. 

TIlllEK  FEAl'llEllS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XVI.— Spring-time. 
XVII.— Only  a  Basket  of  Primroses.  XVllI. — Confidences.  XIX.— 
The  First  Message  Home. 

London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

T?AJi  FROM  the  MADDING  CROWD.  By  Thomas 

j’  HARDY,  Author  of  ‘A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,’  •  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree.’  With  12  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  21s. 

AYYNCOTE.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Erskine,  Author  of 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

•  PATTY,’ fcc.  3  vols. 

LIZZIE.  By  Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

“A  charming  and  interesting  story,  replete  with  taste,  judgment,  and 
spirit.  The  theme  of  woman  ■  love  is  worked  out  with  tbriiliug  and 
enchaining  power.”—  Court  Jou  mat. 

DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale. 

By  ANNIE  GRANT.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  DUCHESS 
of  EDINBURGH.  2  vols..  21s. 

“  There  is  much  in  this  book  to  interest  and  excite,  besides  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Russian  people  and  scenery,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
romance.  ” — Athmetum. 

HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

■  ST.  OLA  VIS'S.’  3  Tol«. 

“  This  interesting  novel  will  afford  its  readers  much  entertainment  and 
amusement . 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Author  of  •  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  218. 

“  One  of  the  best  stories  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.”—  Times. 

The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.*  Cheap  Edition,  58..  bound  and  Illustrated. 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.” 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publiahers,  13  Great  Marlborough-etreet. 
Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  5b.,  cloth, 

rpEN  YEAIiS  of  GENTLEMAN  FARMING  at 

X  BLKNNERIIASSKT  with  CO-OPERATIVE  OBJECTS.  By  W. 
LAWSON,  C.  D.  HUNTER.  F.C.S. ;  and  others. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


W.  RIDGWAY,  169  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Now  ready,  price  Threepence, 

TDOLS  of  SOCIETY  ;  or,  Gentility  and  Femininity.  By 

-1-  Mrs.  ILLIAM  GREY.  Republished  from /leaser's 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  182.  For 

DECEMBER.  I’rlce  Is. 

CONTEXTS  OP  TOE  NUMBER: 

l.-‘‘SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES  RESPECTING  SUPEE- 
N  ATUKAL  RELIGION.”  By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury- 
2.— “SONNET.”  By  Mrs.  Brotherton. 

3.— “  ISMAILIA.”  By  Thomas  Hughes.  ...T.Tnrrv 

4.— “CASTLE  DALY  :  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO.”  Chapter  XXVIII.  „  .m.- 

5.— “NOTES  ON  ROME.”  By  Capt.  K.  F.  Burton,  F.R.G.S.  II.  The 
Actualities.  III.  The  Tiber. 

6.-“ ON  THE  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  OLD  PLAY  IN  ‘HAMLET. 

Bv  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay.  „  _ ,  , 

7.—“  OUR  OLDEST  MS.,  AND  WHO  MUTILATED  IT.”  By  Edmund 
S.  Ffoulkes. 

8.— “THE  GREVILLE  JOURNALS."  By  A.  G.  Stapleton. 

9.— “LESSONS  LEARNED  IN  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES.  dJ 
Rev.  Canon  Girdlestonc. 

10.-“IN  BORROWDALE.”  By  T.  Humphrey  Ward. 

11.— LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘PRUSSIA 


AND  THE  VATICAN.’ 
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